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MEMOIR OF THE REV. INCREASE MATHER, D. D. 


Tue Mather Family has been one of distinguished respect in New 
England. The first individual of the name who came to this country, 
was the Rev. Richard Mather, a brief notice of whom may not be an 
inappropriate introduction to this memoir. He was the son of Thomas 
Mather, and was born in 1596 in the town of Lowton, Lancashire 
County, England. Having received a suitable education, he was set- 
tled as a minister of the Episcopal church fifteen years at Toxteth, and, 
for his nonconformity to the unrighteous exactions of that church, was 
deposed from the ministry in 1633. To avoid further persecution, he 
came in 1635 to Massachusetts Bay. His were the feelings of the 
Psalmist, when he exclaimed, “ O that I had wings like a dove, for then 
would I fly away and be at rest. Lo, then would I wander far off, and 
remain in the wilderness.” The reasons assigned for his coming to this 
country, recorded by himself, and which were the reasons that induced 
the First Fathers of New England generally, to cross the Atlantic, were, 

as transmitted to us by Dr. Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia ; 


“1, A removal from a corrupt church, to a purer. 

‘2. A removal from a place, where the truth and the professors of it 
are persecuted, unto a place of more quiet and safety. 

“* 3. A removal from a place, where all the ordinances of God cannot 
be enjoyed, unto a place where they may. 

“¢4, A removal from a church, where this discipline of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is wanting, unto a church where it may be practised. 

“*5. A removal from a place, where the ministers of God are unjustly 
inhibited from the execution of their functions, to a place where 
they may more freely execute the same. 

“¢§. A removal from a place, where there are fearful signs of coming 
desolations, to a place where one may have a well grounded hope 
of God’s protection.” 

1 
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The settlement of New England was primarily and chiefly a religious 
enterprise, undertaken for the enjoyment and advancement of religion 
and the glory of God. And, in the success of it, we have a remarkable 
illustration of that declaration of the Psalmist, “Surely the wrath of 
man shall praise thee.” During the twelve years of Archbishop Laud’s 
administration, not less than four thousand emigrants became planters 
in America. Neal, in his History of the Puritans, “ informs us, that he 
had a list of seventy-seven divines ordained in the church of England, 
who became pastors of churches in America before the year 1640.*’* 

Of the above named pastors, the Rev. Richard Mather was one. He 
set sail from Bristol, Eng., for New England, and arrived at Boston, 
Aug. 17, 1635. He settled, the next year, Aug. 23, 1636, over the 
church in Dorchester, Ms., where he spent the remainder of his life, 
and died in the peace of a Christian, April 22, 1669, aged 73 years. 
His first wife was Catharine, a daughter of Edmund Holt, Esq., of Bury, 
Lancashire County, whom he married, Sept. 29, 1624, soon after his 
settlement at Toxteth ; and his second wife was the widow of the distin- 
guished John Cotton, pastor of the First Church in Boston. By his 
first wife, he had six sons, four of whom, Samuel, Nathaniel, Eleazar, 
and Increase, entered the ministry. The last mentioned is the particu- 
Jar subject of this Memoir. 

Dr. Increase Mather, of whom one of his successors t in the minis- 
terial office, said, “‘ Whether you consider the extraordinary honors 
that attended him while living, or the general sentiment which has fol- 
lowed his memory, or consult the writings he has left behind him, you 
will pronounce him a man richly endowed by nature, richly furnished 
by education, and deservedly numbered with the most pious, learned, 
and useful men of New England,” — was born at Dorchester, Ms., 
June 21, 1639, and received his name from the circumstance of “ the 
never-to-be-forgotten increase of every sort wherewith God favored the 
country about the time of his nativity.” 

While yet a child, his pious mother told him, “ that she desired of the 
glorious God only two things on his behalf, — the one was the grace to 
fear and love God, and the other was the learning that might accom- 
plish him to do service for God ; both of which, it was her strong per- 
suasion, she told him, that God would bestow upon him. “Child,” 
said she, “if God make thee a good Christian, and a good scholar, 
thou hast all that ever thy mother asked for thee.” In her instructions, 
she inculcated the duty of diligence, “and often put him in mind of 


* Dr. Pond. t Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. 






































1848. ] Rev. Increase Mather, D. D. 11 
that word, ‘ Seest thou a man diligent in his business; he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before mean men.’ ’’* 

Young Mather entered Harvard College at the early age of twelve 
years, and graduated in 1656. The next year he commenced preach- 
ing, and, being invited by his brother Samuel to visit Dublin in Ireland, 
he sailed from Boston, July 3, 1657, and, in five weeks, arrived at 
England. By the advice of his brother, he entered his name as @ stu- — 
dent at Dublin University or Trinity College, and, June 24, 1658, when 
only nineteen years of age, proceeded Master of Arts in that Institu- 
tion, performing first the exercises required on such occasions by its 
statutes. Having spent about four years abroad, and the greater part 
of the time as a preacher of the Gospel, he felt it his duty to return to 
New England, though he had received various offers of settlement in 
the ministry. Accordingly he sailed from Weymouth, June 29, 1661, 
and landed in Boston about the first of September following. He was 
immediately invited to preach at the North Church in Boston, though 
he was not ordained there till May 27,1664. He continued with that 
church till Aug. 23, 1723, having been a preacher sixty-six years, sixty- 
two of which were passed in the ministry in Boston. 

March 6, 1662, Dr. Mather married Maria, a daughter of the cele- 
brated Rev. John Cotton of Boston, by whom he had ten children — 
three sons and seven daughters. His first son was Cotton Mather, who 
received for his Christian name the surname of his maternal grandfather. 
He was considered the most learned man in New England, and was the 
author of three hundred and eighty-two distinct publications, many of 
which were of considerable magnitude. His second son was Nathaniel 
Mather, who died at the age of nineteen,—a person of uncommon 
attainments in religion and erudition. He graduated when only sixteen 
years of age. At this time he had accurately read through the Old 
Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek, and was able 
to converse familiarly in Latin. He was also distinguished for his 
attainments in mathematics, philosophy, history, theology, and rabbinical 
learning. The third son of Dr. Mather was Samuel Mather, who be- 
came “a faithful and useful minister of the gospel at Witney, in Oxford- 
shire, and wrote several valuable treatises, among which,” says Cotton 
Mather, “‘ his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and his Vin- 
dication of the Deity of the Holy Spirit, and his Vindication of the 
Sacred Scriptures, do shine with a particular lustre, and challenge a 
room and a name for him, among the blessings of the age.” 


nee of Gelato wee mmetieety SOS te Se. eee. He was emphati- 
cally diligent in business, id lite stand before kings. 
1 Bee Br. Cotton Mather’s Memoirs of his father. 
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The seven daughters of Dr. Mather, with the exception of one who 
died in infancy, lived to be settled in life, to have families, and to ex- 
hibit evidence of true piety. Their names were Maria, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, Abigail, Hannah, and Jerusha. Sarah married the Rev. Nehe- 
miah Walter, of Roxbury, and Abigail, the Rev. John White, of 
Gloucester. 

To show the way in which Dr. Mather spent his time, and in which 
he accomplished so much for the glory of God and the benefit of man- 
kind, we will here introduce some of his general rules of living. He 
says, “ My purpose (by thy help, O Lord!) is to spend my time every 
day as followeth : 

‘1 Day of the Week. Besides my public labors, attend Catechizing, 
and personal Instruction in my Family. 

“2. A.M. Read Comments. Study Sermon. P. M. Read some 
Authors. Study Sermon. 

“3. A.M. Read Comments. Study Sermon. P.M. Endeavour to 
Instruct Personally some or other; (at least in the Summer 
Time.) Read Authors. 

“4, A.M. Read Comments. Study Sermon. P. M. Read Au. 
thors. Sermon. 

“5. A.M. Read Comments. Study Sermon. After Lecture* En- 
deavour among the Ministers to Promote what shall be of Public 
Advantage. 

“6, A.M. Read Comments. Study Sermon. P. M. Read Au- 
thors. Sermon. 

“7, Read Comments. Prepare for Sabbath: [Committing Sermons 
to Memory. } 

“ Only Allowance must be given for Visitations, and Necessary Avo- 
-cations, which cannot be foreseen. 

“Tam not willing to allow myself above Seven Hours in Four and 
Twenty for sleep; but would spend the rest of my time in attending to 
the duties of my personal or general calling.” 

This method of employing his time was adopted in early life, and, 
with a few modifications, was continued through his ministry. 

When the controversy respecting the subject of baptism was agitated, 
Dr. Mather opposed the results of the Synod, held at Boston in 1662 ; 
but, being convinced of his error by the arguments of Mr. Mitchell of 
Cambridge, he afterwards defended the Synodical propositions. ‘The 
two questions referred to the decision of the Synod, and concerning 


* Probably the united Thursday Lecture established by the ministers in Boston. 
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which the country was much divided in sentiment, were these: 1. Who 
are subjects of baptism. 2. Whether according to the Word of God 
there ought to be a Consociation of Churches, and what should be the 
manner of it.” * 

Dr. Mather was a member of the Reforming Synod of 1679 and 
1680; and drew up the result, which was unanimously adopted. 

After the death of President Oakes, which occurred July 25, 1681, 
Dr. Mather was invited to take charge of the college, and, at the suc- 
ceeding commencement, presided at the Masters’ disputations, and 
conferred the degrees. But, as his church refused to relinquish him, 
he only made weekly visits to Cambridge until the appointment, in the 
following year, of President Rogers. In 1684, Mr. Rogers died, and 
Dr. Mather was again honored by an election to that office, and accept- 
ed it on certain conditions, by which he could comply with the request 
of the Corporation and satisfy the objections of his own church. He 
was allowed to preach every Sabbath in Boston, and to attend to his 
duties as President of the college on week days. His great industry 
and application to business enabled him to do this. As he excelled in 
extemporaneous performances, his ministerial duties were rendered 
more easy. He governed the college with great reputation till the 
year 1701, when he resigned his office in consequence of an act of the 
General Court, requiring the President to reside at Cambridge. While 
head of the college, he was presented by the Corporation and Overseers 
with a diploma of Doctor in Divinity. This was the first instance of 
conferring such a degree in British America; and no other person re- 
ceived a Doctorate from Harvard College till seventy-nine years after- 
wards, when the same degree was conferred on the Rev. Nathaniel 
Appleton of Cambridge. 

From the time Charles IT. came to the throne of England, there was 
an unhappy understanding between him and the people of Massachu- 
setts. He preferred claims, and made encroachments, which they 
resisted. The causes of irritation, both on the part of the king and 
the colonists, continually increased, until the latter end of the year 
1683, when it was formally announced to the people, that unless “‘ they 
would make a full submission and entire resignation of their charter to 
his pleasure, a Quo Warranto against it should be prosecuted. The 
question was offered unto Mr. Mather, whether the country could, with- 
out a plain trespass against Heaven, do what was demanded of them ; 
and in his elaborate answer to it, he demonstrated, that they would act 
neither the part of good Christians, nor of true Englishmen, if, by any 


* Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, Vol. I. p. 205. 
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act of theirs, they should be accessory to the plot then managing to 
produce a general shipwreck of liberties. Communicating his answer 
to several of the magistrates, the copies thereof came into many hands, 
and with so much efficacy, that the country was preserved from a mean 
compliance with the vile proposal. Great was the rage of adversaries 
on this occasion, and Mr. Mather was by them called and spited as 
the Mahomet of New England. He felt it; but yet so satisfied in the 
good work, that when the freemen of Boston met on January 23, that 
they might give instructions to their Deputies for the General Court, 
and the Deputies with others desired him to be present, and give them 
his thoughts on the case of conscience before them, he made a short 
speech in the town house, and this was it: 

‘As the question is now stated, Whether you will make a full sub- 
mission and entire resignation of your charter and the privileges of it, 
unto his Majesties pleasure, I verily believe we shall sin against the 
God of heaven, if we vote an affirmative unto it. The Scripture teach- 
eth us otherwise. We know what Jephthah said, That which the Lord 
our God has given us, shall we not possess it? And though Naboth 
ran a great hazard by the refusal, yet he said, God forbid that I should 
give away the inheritance of my fathers. Nor would it be wisdom for 
us to comply. We know David made a wise choice, when he chose to 
fall into the hands of God rather than into the hands of men. If we 
make a full and entire resignation to pleasure, we fall into the hands of 
men immediately. But if we do it not, we still keep ourselves in the 
hands of God; we trust ourselves with his Providence, and who knows 
what God may do for us? There are examples before our eyes, the 
consideration whereof should be of weight with us. Our brethren* hard 
by us, what have they gained by being so ready to part with their lib- 
erties, but an acceleration of their miseries? And we hear from Lon- 
don, that when it came to that, the loyal citizens would not make a full 
submission and entire resignation to pleasure, lest their posterity should 
curse them for it. And shall we then do such a thing? I hope there 
is not one freeman in Boston that can be guilty of it! However I have 
discharged my conscience in what I have thus declared unto you.’ 

“‘ Upon this pungent speech many of the freemen fell into tears ; and 
there was a general acclamation, We thank you, sir! We thank you, 
sir! The question was upon the vote carried in the negative, nemine 
contradicente; and the act of Boston had a great influence upon all the 
“0h Tt 


Bg) mg of Plymouth Colony, no doubt, were intended. 
tton Mather’s Rem es of Dr. Increase Mather. 
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December 19, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros arrived at Nantasket in 
the Kingfisher, a fifty gun ship, with commissions from King James II. 
for the government of New England. He was dreaded less than 
Kirk,* but he was known to be of an arbitrary disposition. 

Says Hutchinson, “ One of the first acts of power, after the change 
of government, was the restraint of the press. Randolph was the 
licenser. There was not so much room to complain of this proceeding, 
as if the press had been at liberty before. It only changed its keeper, 
having been long under restraint during the former administration. A 
restraint upon marriages was more grievous. None were allowed to 
marry exc¢ dt they entered into bonds with sureties to the Governor, to 
be forfeited in case there should afterwards appear to have been any 
unlawful impediment. Magistrates still continued to join people in 
matrimony. Other provision could not immediately be made. There 
was but one Episcopal minister in the country ; his name was Ratcliffe. 
Sir Edmund considered the Congregational ministers as mere laymen. 
Randolph wrote to the Bishop ef London, ‘I press for able and sober 
ministers, and we will contribute largely to their maintenance; but 
one thing will mainly help, when no marriages shall hereafter be 
allowed lawful, but such as are made by the ministers of the church of 
England.’ 

‘‘ There had been very few instances of even occasional assemblies 
for religious worship according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England for more than fifty years. When the commissioners 
from King Charles were at Boston in 1665, they had a chaplain with 
them, but there was no house for public worship. Most of the inhab- 
itants who were upon the stage in 1686 had never seen a church of 
England assembly. 

“‘ Swearing by the book, which had never been practised, was now 
introduced, and such as scrupled it were fined and imprisoned.” Fasts 
and thanksgivings, appointed by the churches, were suppressed by the 
Governor, who at this time was Andros. 

Under the new administration, fees to all officers were exorbitant. 
Taxation was oppressively augmented. The rights and privileges of 
the people were trampled under foot. For remonstrating against 
grievances, “ John Gold of Topsfield was tried and convicted by verdict 
of a jury, of treasonable words, and fined fifty pounds; Mr. Appleton 

* The notorious Col. Kirk, whose ferocious and detestable cruelty has secured him an 
immortality of infamy in the history of Old England, was appointed Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and New Plymouth; and it was determined that no 
representative assembly of the Colonists should be itted to exist, but that all the func- 


tions of municipal authority should be vested in Governor and a Council appointed 
during the Royal pleasure. —Grahame's History of the United States. 
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of Ipswich, who had been an assistant, and Mr. Wise, the minister of 
that town, were imprisoned.” 

The validity of the existing land titles was questioned ; the govern- 
ment pretending that the rights acquired under the sanction of the old 
charter were tainted with its vices and obnoxious to its fate. New 
grants or patents from the Governcr, it was announced, were requisite 
to mend the defective titles to land ; and writs of intrusion were issued 
against all who refused to apply for such patents and to pay the exor- 
bitant fees that were charged for them. The above facts have been 
mentioned as expressive of the oppressions of the people, and as causes 
of their resistance of authority. 

Dr. Mather who had been active in opposition, did not escape with 
impunity. The agents of the Court became his inveterate enemies. 
Base arts were practised to harass and injure him. A long letter, con- 
taining sentiments offensive to persons in power, was even forged in his 
name for that purpose, and directed to a person in Amsterdam. This 
letter being intercepted, was read before the King and Council ; and it 
was proposed to have him brought to England for trial and punishment ; 
but a suspicion that the letter was forged, or some other cause, saved 
him from this peril. Sir Lionel Jenkins, who was reflected upon in 
the letter, appears to have taken no further notice of it, than to ask 
contemptuously, “‘ whether the star-gazer wrote it,” alluding to a dis- 
course which Dr. Mather had written upon comets. 

The oppressions of the people became so intolerable, that the princi- 
pal gentlemen of the Province determined to send an agent to England 
and lay their grievances before the King himself. Dr. Mather was 
selected as a suitable person for that office. As soon as this was known 
it gave great alarm to the officers of government ; and they determined, 
if possible, to prevent it. Dr. Mather had expressed a suspicion that 
the notorious Edward Randolph was author of the forged letter. Ran- 
dolph took this opportunity to prosecute him for defamation ; but in 
spite of all his artifices, Mather was acquitted. Not deterred by this 
failure, Randolph sent an officer to arrest him again, upon the same 
charge ; but Dr. Mather being apprized of it, kept upon his guard, 
changed his dress, when he went from his house ; and at length with no 
little management, was conveyed on board a ship, which carried him as 
an Agent to England, in the spring of 1688. Before leaving, (it ought 
to be stated,) the subject was proposed to his church, with the declara- 
tion on the part of the Pastor, If you say to me, Stay, I will stay; but 
if you say to me, Go, I will cast myself on the providence of God, 
and, in his name, I will go. I know not how to discern the mind of 
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God but by your inclinations. He set sail, April 7, 1688, on board 
the President, and, after a quick voyage, landed at Weymouth, Eng., 
May 6, and on May 30, had an interview with the King at Whitehall. 
“* Offering to kneel, the King forbad that Posture to him. Whereupon 
presenting the Address, he said, Syr, your } ajesties most Loyal Sub- 
jects in New England, with all possible Veneration, Present this 
Address to your Majesty, for your most gracious Declaration of Indul- 
gence unto them and their Brethren. The King replied, Read it, Syr; 
which he did, and added the Number of the Ministers who had sub- 
scribed it, in the Name of their several Congregations. The King then 
received it out of his hand, and said, I am glad my Subjects in New 
England are sensible of any ease and benefit by my Declaration, and 
it shall Continue. I hope by a Parliament to obtain a Magna Charta 
for Liberty of Conscience. He then Presented an Address to the 
King from Plymouth ; to which his Majesty replied, I kindly accept of 
this Address also, and I say again, as I said before, you shall have a 
Magna Charta for Liberty of Conscience.” 

“Two days after this, Mr. Mather was Admitted into the Kings 
Closet, and there said unto him, Syr, your Majesties most Loyal Sub- 
jects in New England, think, they can never be Sufficiently thankful 
to God, and to your Majesty, for the benefit they have received by 
your most Gracious Declaration of Indulgence. The King replied, I 
am sure, they that are truly Conscientious are pleased with my Decla- 
ration. As for those that are not satisfied with it, they are Men that 
have little Designs of their own ; and their tricks are well known to 
the world. I was for Liberty of Conscience before I was King; and 
I thank God, that since I was King I have been able in that matter to 
give some ease unto my subjects. He then said unto the King, Syr, 
your Subjects in New England are a people that were persecuted 
thither on the meer Account of Religion. Inasmuch as your Majesty 
has Delivered them from the fear of future Persecution, they are 
Transported with joy, and there are great Numbers, desirous that I 
should report Dutiful Affection unto your Majesty. The King there- 
upon asked him, whether Sr. Edmund Andros gave good Satisfaction 
to his Subjects there. 

“‘ The Dialogue went on in these terms. 

“Martner. Syr, if he would but duly attend to your Majesty’s Dec- 
laration, the people there would be better Satisfied. 

“ Kine. Does he not do that ? 

“Marner. There have been some of your Subjects Fined and 

- Imprisoned, because from a Tenderness of Conscience they Scrupled, 
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Swearing by the Book. I brought an Address of Thanks to your 
Majesty from a Number of our Congregations. I believe all the Con- 
gregations in the Country would have Concurred in the Address had not 
the Ministers been Discouraged by Syr Edmund Andros, who in a 
menacing way, bid them, have a Care what they did. And one of the 
Council with him there told us, we should make no Addresses to the 
King without their Leave. The Ministers of Boston proposed unto 
their Congregations, that they might keep a Day of Thanksgiving to 
Bless God for what they have enjoyed by your Majesties Declaration. 
But he sent for them and bid them keep the Day at their Peril, and 
assured them, that if they did, he would clap a Guard on their Persons 
and their Churches too; so that the intended Thanksgiving was 
Diverted. 

“Kine. I wonder at it; For in other Plantations, the Governors 
themselves have sent me Thanks for my Declaration. 

“Marner. All the Hope under God, that your Subjects in New 
England have, is in your Majesty. They cannot but hope that the 
Great God, in whose Hand is the Heart of Kings, will incline your 
Royal Heart to relieve them, when once you shall truly and fully be 
informed how it is with them. 

“Kine. [Who seemed Pleased.] No Man shall be more ready to 
relieve them than I will be. Do you, therefore, bring to me in Writing, 
the things which trouble you. 

“Upon this, Mr. Mather kneeled, and the King offering his hand 
unto him, he Kissed it ; and for this time took his leave.” 

Dr. Mather immediately prepared a Memorial of the grievances, 
which filled New England with the cry of the oppressed, and also a 
Petition for a redress of them. These he presented to the King, with 
whom he had five interviews in about six months ; but all terminated in 
good words and fair speeches. Nothing more was done. During all 
the time the King was deluding him with promises, saying, ‘“‘ What 
you desire, Syr, is reasonable ; it shall be done,” it is probable, that 
he was actually plotting, as he admitted in one of his letters to the 
Pope, “ to set up the Roman Catholic religion in the English Provinces 
of North America.” 

But the intrigues, the deceptions, and usurpations of James were of 
short continuance. In November of this same year, (1688,) the happy 
revolution commenced which exiled the reigning monarch, and placed 
William and Mary on the throne. 

*¢ This revolution in the mother country was immediately followed by 
the overthrow of Andros’s government in Massachusetts. The people 
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rose en masse ; took possession of an armed frigate, which had been 
stationed in Boston harbor, with a view to overawe them; seized 
Andros, Dudley, Randolph, and forty or fifty others of their oppressors, 
and committed them to prison ; established a temporary government, 
according to the provisions of the Old Charter to be continued until 
advices should be received from England ; replaced the venerable Gov 
ernor Bradstreet, and the other magistrates in the several offices, from 
which they had been driven ; and revived throughout, so far as they 
were able, the former civil condition of the Colony. Never was a 
revolution more complete and satisfactory ; and all accomplished without 
violence — without the shedding of one drop of blood.” 

The Prince of Orange having declared that the restoration of Char- 
ters was one intention of his coming to England, Dr. Mather immedi- 
ately used his most vigorous endeavours, that the Charters of New 
England might be restored as well as those of England. Lord Wharton 
introduced him to the King at St. James’s, Jan. 9th, when he presented 
a petition to His Highness. At this interview Lord Wharton, in his 
zeal for the cause, said to His Majesty, “ That if he were sure to die 
the next day, he would, as he now did this day, appear on behalf of 
New England, and solicit his favor for that religious country.” He 
said, ‘‘ That they were a godly conscientious people and that there were 
proportionably more good men in New England than in any other part 
of the world.” He also said, “‘ That they did not petition for money, 
nor for soldiers, nor for any other succours under their heavy difficul- 
ties; but for their ancient privileges.” His Highness replied, “ That 
his purpose was to take the best care he could about it; and he would 
give order to his Secretary concerning it.” 

“March 14, 1689, Lord Wharton again introduced Dr. Mather 
to King William; and he, knowing that the King desired none but 
very short speeches, only said, I congratulate your Majesties happy 
accession to the crown, and I humbly implore your favor to New 
England. 

“Kine. You may rest assured, that I will show them all the favor 
which it is my power to do. 

“*MatHER. I may humbly and freely speak it; the very prayers 
of that people will be of some service to your Majesty. They are a 
good and a praying people. 

“‘ Kine. I believe they are a good people ; but I doubt there have 
been irregularities in their government. 

“Martner. I durst engage, that they shall at the first word reform 
any irregularities they shall be advised of. 
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“ Lorp Wuarton. And I will be their guarantee, and here is Mr. 
Mather, the Rector of the College there, shall be another. We two 
will stand bound for New England, that they shall act regularly for the 
future. 

“ Kine. _ I will forthwith give order, that Sir Edmund Andros shall 
be removed from the government of New England, and be called unto 
an account for his mal-administration. And I will direct, that the 
present King and Queen shall be proclaimed by their former magistrates. 

“Martner. Sir, they will do it with the joyfullest hearts in the 
world.” 

About this time two additional agents, Messrs. Elisha Cook and 
Thomas Oakes were deputed by the Colony to join Dr. Mather in 
England, and endeavour with him to promote the interests of the 
country. 

July 4, 1689, Dr. Mather had another interview with the King at 
Hampton Court, and said : 

“Marner. I presume your Majesty has been informed of the great 
service, which your subjects in New England have done for your Maj- 
esty, and for this nation, and for the Protestant interest in securing that 
territory for King William. 

“Kine. I have seen some letters that speak of it, and I kindly 
accept of what they have done. 

“Marner. If your Majesty would please to command, that your 
kind acceptance of what they have done shall be signified unto them, 
it will be a great encouragement. 

“ Kina. I will give order to the Secretary of State, that a Letter 
be written to them, to let them understand, that what they have done 
is acceptable to me. 

“*MarHer. Your Majesty may by the assistance of New England 
whenever you please, become the Emperor of America. I durst 
engage that your subjects there will readily venture their lives and 
estates in your service. All that is humbly desired on their behalf is 
only that they may enjoy their ancient rights and privileges. 

“Kina. I do assure you I will do all that it is in my power to do, 
that it may be so.” 

Dr. Mather contrived to introduce a bill into Parliament which 
actually passed the House of Commons ; but before it could pass the 
Upper House, Parliament was prorogued, to his disappointment and 
grief. 

It was soon evident from the disposition of the next Parliament, that 
no favor was to be expected from it for New England. Dr. Mather’s 
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next attempt was “to bring, by a writ of error in judgment, the case 
relating to the Massachusetts Colony out of the court in Chancery unto 
the King’s Bench ;”’ but here also he was defeated and disappointed. 

All hope of obtaining the restoration of the old Charter having been 
abandoned, nothing could be done but to have recourse to Royal favor 
in procuring a new Charter. To effect this, the three agents of the 
Colony signed a petition to the King. In accomplishing this object, 
much assistance was afforded by Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Burnet, 
the Earl of Monmouth, Lord Wharton, and others. 

During the King’s absence in Holland, Dr. Mather, April 9, 1691, 
was introduced to the Queen by Madam Lockhart, with whom he had 
a free and interesting conversation in respect to the grievances of New 
England. 

At length, after great labor, and frequent disappointments, the New 
Charter of Massachusetts was obtained, (the best that could be 
obtained,) and Dr. Mather was entrusted with the nomination of the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and the Board of Council, who were 
to be appointed by the King. March 29, 1692, Dr. Mather in com- 
pany with the new Governor, Sir William Phipps, embarked at Plym- 
outh for New England, and arrived at Boston the 14th of May. Soon 
after, the first General Assembly of the Province was convened, when 
‘the Speaker in the name of the House of Representatives returned 
him (Dr. Mather) thanks for his faithful, painful, and indefatigable 
endeayors to serve the country.” ‘The great and General Assembly 
appointed also a day of solemn Thanksgiving to Almighty God through 
the Province, for granting a safe return to His Excellency the Governor, 
and the Rev. Increase Mather, who have industriously endeavored the 
service of this people, and brought over with them a settlement of 
government, in which their Majesties have graciously given us distin- 
guishing marks of their Royal favor and goodness.” 

Though Dr. Mather was a believer in witchcraft, he did not approve 
of condemning accused persons on what was called spectre-evidence, 
being of opinion, that an evil spirit might for wise purposes, be some- 
times permitted to assume the appearance of an innocent man. He 
accordingly opposed the horrible proceedings of the memorable year 
1692 ; and published a treatise which is said to have aided in putting a 
stop to them. Had he been in this country when the difficulties com- 
menced, it is probable they never would have proceeded to such a 
tragical conclusion. He and a very small number of others in and 
around Boston, by resisting the infatuation, may be regarded as superior 
to the age, and should be admired for their wisdom and courage. 
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In reference to Dr. Mather as a man, a Minister, President of the 
College, and Agent in procuring the New Charter, we add the following 
testimony : 

Mr. Peirce, in his History of Harvard College, says, Dr. Mather’s 
mental endowments were of a superior order ; his learning was exten- 
sive ; his affections were lively and strong; he excelled as a preacher, 
possessed an ardent spirit of devotion ; and was diligent, active, and 
resolute in the discharge of the various and important duties, which 
Providence from time to time assigned to him. He was a benevolent 
man; one tenth, at least, of his income being applied to objects of 
charity. He was a friend to toleration, especially in the latter part of 
his life. His manners were those of a gentleman, and there was a 
remarkable gravity in his deportment which commanded the reverenee 
of those who approached him. 

Dr. Eliot in his biography of him says, As a Pastor of a church, he 
was highly esteemed by all classes of people. His gifts, his preaching, 
and his writings were accounted excellent. He was the father of the 
New England Clergy, and his name and character were held in vene- 
ration, not only by those who knew him, but by succeeding generations.* 

Mr. Peirce says, Dr. Mather’s services at the college were assiduous 
and faithful. The moral and religious instruction of the students had 
his particular attention. The college appears to have been in a flour- 
ishing condition, while he was at its head. Its numbers increased, and 
it was enriched in no small degree, by the hand of munificence.t 

President Quincy also says, That Dr. Mather was well qualified for 
the office of President, and had conducted himself in it faithfully and 
laboriously, is attested by the history of the college, the language of the 
legislature, and the acknowledgment of his cotemporaries. — His con- 
duct in this great crisis of his country, (when the New Charter was 
obtained,) entitles him to unqualified approbation. It is scarcely 
possible for a public Agent to be placed in circumstances more trying 
and critical, nor could any one have exhibited more sagacity and 
devotedness to the true interests of his constituents. By his wisdom 
and firmness in acceding to the New Charter, and thus assuming a 
responsibility of the weightiest kind, in opposition to his colleagues in 
the agency, he saved his country, apparently, from a rebellion, or a 
revolution, or having a constitution imposed by the will of the trans- 
atlantic sovereign, and possibly at the point of the bayonet. 


* Bi hical Dict ' 
+ History of Harvard . 64. 
t History y Harvard Unioersity, Vol. I., pp. 116, 123. 
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As a memorial of his industry, piety, and patriotism, we record the 
following chronological catalogue of his printed works ; namely, 

1669, The Mystery of Israel’s Salvation. —1670, The Life and 
Death of Mr. Richard Mather.—1673, Wo to Drunkards. — 1674, 
The Day of Trouble near; Important Truths about Conversion. — 
1675, The First Principles of New England ; A Discourse concerning 
Baptism, and the Consociation of Churches ; The Wicked Man’s Por- 
tion ; The Times of Men in the Hands of God. — 1676, The History 
of the War with the Indians ; with an Exhortation to the Inhabitants. — 
1677, A Relation of Troubles of New England from the Indians, from 
the Beginning ; A Historical Discourse, on the Prevalency of Prayer ; 
Renewal of Covenant, the Duty of Decaying and Distressed Churches. 
— 1678, Pray for the Rising Generation. — 1679, A Call to the Ris- 
ing Generation. — 1680, The Divine Right of Infant Baptism; The 
great Concernment of a Covenant People; Heaven’s Alarm to the 
World. — 1682, Diatriba de Signo Filii Hominis ; Practical Truths ; 
The Church, a Subject of Persecution. — 1683, Cometographia ; or a 
Discourse concerning Comets. — 1684, Remarkable Providences ; The 
Doctrine of Divine Providence. —1685, An Arrow against Profane 
and Promiscuous Dances. — 1686, The Mystery of Christ ; The Great- 
est of Sinners Exhorted ; A Sermon on the Execution of a poor Man 
for Murder. — 1687, A Testimony against Superstitions. — 1688, De 
Successu Evangelii apud Indos ; Epistola. —1689, The Unlawfulness 
of Using Common Prayer, and of Swearing on the Book. — 1690, 
Several Papers relating to the State of New England; A Relation of 
the State of New England; The Revolution Justified. 1693, The 
Blessing of Primitive Counsellours ; Cases of Conscience concerning 
Witchcraft ; An Essay on the Power of a Pastor for the Administra- 
tion of Sacraments. 1695, On the Case whether a Man may Marry his 
Wife’s own Sister; Solemn Advice to Young Men. —1696, Angel- 
ographia — A Treatise of Angels. — 1697, A Discourse on Man’s not 
knowing his Time ; The Case of Conscience concerning the Eating of 
Blood. — 1698, David Serving his Generation— A Funeral Sermon 
for the Rev. John Bailey.— 1699, The Surest Way to the Highest 
Honor ; A Discourse on Hardness of Heart ; The Folly of Sinning. — 
1700, The Order of the Gospel Vindicated.—1701, The Blessed 
Hope. — 1702, Remarks on a Sermon of George Keith ; Ichabod, or the 
Glory Departing ; The Excellency of a Public Spirit; The Christian 
Religion, the only true Religion.— 1703, The Duty of Parents to 
Pray for their Children; Soul-Saving Gospel Truths.— 1704, The 
Voice of God in Stormy Winds ; Practical Truths to Promote Holiness. 
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—1705, Meditations on the Glory of Christ.— 1706, A Discourse 
concerning Earthquakes ; a Testimony against Sacrilege ; A Disserta- 
tion concerning Right to Sacraments. — 1707, Meditations on Death ; 
A Disquisition concerning the State of Souls Departed. —1709, A 
Dissertation concerning the Future Conversion of the Jews, confuting 
Dr. Lightfoot and Mr. Baxter.— 1710, A Discourse concerning Faith 
and Prayer for the Kingdom of Christ ; A Sermon on Be very Coura- 
geous, at the Artillery-Election ; Awakening Truths Tending to Con- 
version. — 1711, Meditations on the Glory of the Heavenly World ; 
A Discourse concerning the Death of the Righteous ; The Duty of the 
Children of Godly Parents. —1712, Burnings Bewayled ; Remarks 
upon an Answer to a Book against the Common Prayer ; Meditations 
on Sanctification of the Lord’s Day. —1713, A plain Discourse, show- 
ing who shall, and who shall not enter into Heaven; The Believer’s 
gain by Death —a Funeral Sermon for his Daughter-in-Law. — 1714, 
Resignation to the Will of God—on the Death of his Consort. —1715, 
Jesus Christ a Mighty Saviour, and other Subjects. — 1716, A Disqui- 
sition concerning Ecclesiastical Councils ; There is a God in Heaven ; 
The Duty and Dignity of Aged Servants of God. —1718, The Duty 
of Praying for Ministers ; A Sermon at the Ordination of his Grandson ; 
Sermons on the Beatitudes; Practical Truths plainly delivered, with 
an Ordination Sermon.—1719, Five Sermons on Several Subjects. 
One of them on the Author’s Birth-day. — 1720, Seasonable Testimony 
to the Order of the Churches. —1721, Advice to Children of Godly 
Ancestors: A Sermon concluding the Boston Lectures on Early Piety ; 
Several small Sheets on Inoculation for the Small Pox.—1722, A 
Dying Pastor’s Legacy ; Elijah’s Mantle. 

Besides the above ninety-two publications, Dr. Mather wrote many 
“learned and useful Prefaces” to books, as well as fugitive pieces, 
published from time to time. 

In preparing the above Memoir, we have had access to what are 
termed the Mather Papers, in the Library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and to the Memoirs of Remarkables in the Life and Death of 
Dr. Increase Mather—a work now very rare and little known, from 
which we have made free extracts, some of which have never, to our 
knowledge, been published in any other notice of him, and which we 
supposed would be new and interesting to most of our readers. 

The following is a facsimile of the autograph of Dr. Mather : 
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their good seruice, I have thought good to publish y* names of them as 
heretofore I haue done, out of the Shontiiag of Normandy, gathered 
by William Taylour* of Rhoane.” 

Before producing the Rou, it may be important to produce what is 
known relative to its preservation, and the place where it was pre- 
served. According to our author, whom all, or nearly all, I believe, 
implicitly follow, the battle of Hastings was fought in Sussex, on the 
14th of October, being Saturday, in the year 1066. The scene of 
that terrible conflict, (in which “ there was slaine of Englishmen 
67,974, saith I. de Tailcr in his history of Normandy, or 47,944, after 
other ; and of the Normans 6,013, besides such as were drowned,’’)t 
is 56 miles from London. It bears the name of Battel ¢ or Battle, to 
this day, and is a parish and market-town in the hundred of Battle, 
rape§ of Hastings. And though the memorable conflict, which con- 
ferred the name of “ Battel”’ on this spot, is usually known in history 
as the Battle of Hastings, the battle was fought nine miles from the 
latter place. Near the town, is Beacon Hill, (or, as some call it, 
pea Hill,) where the flag of the Conqueror was first planted, after 

i victory. 

e next oa after the battle of Hastings, the Conqueror began to 
build a vast abbey on that part of the battle-field where the conflict had 
been the most bloody and severe ; “ causing the high altar to be raised 
en the spot where the body of the opposing king, Harold, was found.” 
The abbey he dedicated to St. Martin, and endowed it with extraordi- 
nary privileges, nay, almost regal. The existing ruins bear ample tes- 
timony of its ancient magnificence, being about a mile in circumference. 
After the dissolution of abbeys, its manor came into the possession of 
Sir Anthony Browne. It is at this time in the archdeaconry of Lewes, 
and diocese of Chichester, and under the patronage of Sir Godfrey 
Webster, Bart., whose ancestor, Sir Thomas Webster, having pur- 
chased it from the Montagues, || and made it his residence. {J 

The Roll is supposed by some to have remained in the abbey until 
the dissolution of abbeys by Henry VIII. ; while we are much more 
inclined to think it was a Roll. But that any Roll at all was pre- 
served, even purporting to be original, till 1793, when Cowdray House 
was burnt, with its contents, as suggested by Mr. Lower, is not exactly 
within the range of our antiquarian notions of probabilities. One of 


*In our old Black-letter copy of Stow, we first read Tuyleur, but afterwards thought 
the ¢ to be an o, and so we let it stand; but Verstegan wrote Zuyleur, and so does Stow, 
in another a. 

t Stow, icle, edition of 1631, Fol 

t Its name before the Conquest was Epiton. 

w Certain divisions of the county of Sussex, being six in number. It answers to a 
‘Wapentake in Kent.— Old Dictionary. 

“ Anthony Viscount Montague built himself a beautiful house here about the year 
1600, and established or removed the market-day to Thursday, as it now continues.” 
[1730.]—Magna Britannia, v. 498. 

J “ About the Abbey there soon grew up a town of the same name, consisting of 115 
houses, to which more have been added since. In the town, ’tis said, there is a place, 
which, after a shower, seems to have a dye of red like blood, which is probable ; there 
wang a loomy soil in many places, which, having a mixture of oker, will appear of a 
blood-like colour ; but William of Newburge says, ’t is real fresh blood, which cries to God 
for vengeance.”—Magna Britannia, 16. See also Gibson’s Camden in Sussez. 
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Stow’s catalogues, he says, “ he took out of a table sometime in Bat- 
taile Abbey ;” but where he found it or left it, he does not tell us. It 
may have Res that used by Leland, and by him said to be the o ; 
Stow and Leland were cotemporary, and, if the original’ existed, we 
doubt not Stow saw and used it. 

As Dr. Thomas Fuller seems to have been at more pains, and to 
have made a larger collection of Battle Abbey names than any other 
writer, ancient or modern; and as he seems not only to have been 
more thorough in that matter, as well in collecting what was to be 
found in his day, but in his criticisms he has shown that little or noth- 
ing new can be advanced, that is new, we shall, in the next place, 
introduce him. And in regard to Fuller, as much may be said in rela 
tion to our subject, as he has so aptly said of one of his authorities, 
namely, that “clean through this work, I have with implicite faith fol- 
lowed him, setting my watch by his dial, knowing his dial to be set by 
the sun.” He says,* in his dedication of his account of the Roll to 
Sir Simon Archer : 


“ Some report. that the toad, before her death, sucks up (if not prevented 
with suddain surprisall) the precious stone (as yet but a jelly) in her head, 
grudging Mankind the good thereof. Such generally the envy of Anti- 
quaries, preferring that their rarities should die with them, and be buried 
in their graves, rather than others receive any benefit thereby. Yow cross 
the current of common corruption ; it being questionable whether you be 
more skilfull in knowing, careful in keeping, or courteous in communi- 
cating your curious collections in that kind. Lustly therefore have I dedi- 
cated these severall copiest of Battel-Abbey Roll unto you ; first, because 
Ihave received one of the most authentic of them from your own hand: 
secondly, because your ancient name chargeth through and through most 
of these catalogues. Yea, as the Archers came over vvith the Conqueror, 
so the Conqueror may be said to come over with the Archers, (therefore 
placed in a list by themselves,) because their valour atchieved the greatest 
part of his victory. 

“Waving what may be said of the beginning of Names, we shall digest 
what we conceive necessary for our present purpose, into the following 
propositions : 

“The first is, surnames were fixed in families in England, at or about 
the conquest. I say, d. Formerly, though men had surnames, yet 
their sons did not, as I may, follow suit with their fathers; the name de- 
scended not hereditarily on the family. At or about. Fourty years under 
or over will break no squares. It began somewhat sooner, in the Confes- 
sours time, [1041 — 1063] fetch’d out of France, but not universally 
settled till some hundred years after. When men therefore tell us how 
their surnames have been fastened on their families, some centuries of 
years before the conquest, we hear them say so. His chronology was no 
better than his herauldry, who boasted that his ancestours had given the 
three gun holes [port-holes] (which indeed were the three annulets) for 
their armes these thousand years, when guns themselves have not been 
extant three hundred years in Europe. The same soleecisme in effect is 


* “The Church-History of Britain,” original (1645) edition, Fol. p.-151, &e. 
+ His work contains eight copies. rie ae 
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committed by such, who pretend to the antiquity of surnames, before the 
same were settled om rerum natura. 

“The second ; kings had fixed surnames later than common people. 
Our four first Norman kings had no surnames, Henry the second being the 
first of the Plantagenists. Wonder not that a gentle fashion should come 
later into the court, then into the country, and last to the crown itself. 
For names being made to distinguish men, they were more necessary for 
common people, whose obscurities would be lost in a multitude, were they 
not found out by the signe of their surnames, having no other eminency 
whereby they might be differenced. But princes (being comparatively 
few in respect of private persons) are sufficiently discovered by their own 
lustre, and sovereignty may be said to be a surname to tiself; and there- 
fore kings, not of necessity, but mere pleasure, have accepted additions to 
their Christian names. 

“The third; many who came over out of Normandy, were noble in their 
native country. Especially such who are stiled from their places, as le 
Sire de Soteville, le Sire de Margneville, le Sire de Tancarville, &c., 
whereby we understand them Lords and owners of such mannours, towns, 
and castles from whence they took their denomination. However, this 
particle de such a place (when without Je Sire going before it), doth not 
always give livery and seisin, and presently put the person so named into 
possession of the place; sometimes barely importing that he was born there 
and no owner thereof. 

“ The fourth; all that came over with the Conquerour, were not Gentle- 
men until they came over with the Conquerour. For, instantly upon their 
victory, their flesh was refined; bloud clarified, spirits elevated to an higher 
purity and perfection. Many a peasant in Normandy commenced monsieur 
by coming over into England, where they quickly got goods to their gentry, 
lands to their goods, and those of the most honorable tenure in capite itself. 
What Richard III. said, no less spitefully than falsely, of the Woodviles, 
(brethren to the wife of his brother King Edward IV., by whom they 
were advanced,) that many were made noble who formerly were not worth 
a noble, was most true of some of the Norman souldiery, suddenly starting 
up honorable from mean originals. These cruelly insulted over the Saxon 
ancient gentry, whom they found in England. Thus, on the new casting 
of a die, when ace is on the top, sise must needs be at the bottom. 

“The fifth; besides native Normans, many of the neighbouring coun- 
tries ingaged in England’s invasion. As Flemings, which Baldwin, earle 
of Flanders, and father-in-law unto the Conquerour, sent to aid him: 
Walloons, with many from Picardy, Britain, Anjou, and the very heart of 
France. Thus, when a fair of honour and profit is proclaimed, chapmen 
will flock from all parts unto it. Some will wonder, that any would be 
such wilfull losers, as to exchange France for England, a garden for a field. 
Was not this degrading of their soules in point of pleasure, going back- 
ward from wine to ale, from wheat to oates, then the generall bread-corn of 
England? Besides, coming northward they left the sun on their backs ; 
the sun who is a comfortable vsher to go before, but bad train-bearer to 
come behind one. But let such know, that England in it self is an excel- 
lent country (too good for the unthankfull people which live therein), and 
such forreiners, who seemingly slight, secretly love, and like the plenty and 
profit thereof. But, grant England far short of France in goodnesse, yet 
such adventurers hoped to atchieve to themselves a better condition in a 
worse country. Many a younger brother came over hither in hope here to 
find an elder brother-ship, and accordingly procured an inheritance to him, 
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and his posterity. As for the great French nobility, store was no sore 
unto them; ~~. pluralists retained still their old patrimonies in France, 
with the additions of their new possessions in England. 

“The sixth; names coming over with the conquest, beginning with W, 
were not.out of France, but the vicinage thereof. As the Britans disclaim 
X, the Latins Y; (save when the badge of a Greek word Latinized:) so 
the French disown W. When we find it therefore the initiall of a name 
(whereof many occur in the ensuing catalogue), it argueth the same Wal- 
loon, or Almain. Yea, I am credibly informed, that some of the English 
here, wearied with Harold’s usurpation, fled over into Normandy to fetch 
in the Conquerour; so that when king William entered, they returned into 
England. And this particularly hath been avouched of the noble family 
of the Wakes, who were here before the conquest, yet found among. the 
Norman invaders. 

“The seventh; Battel-Abbey Roll is the best extant catalogue of Norman 
gentry, tf a true copy thereof could be procured. 

1. Battel-Abbey Roll. Because hung up in that Abbey, as fixt to the 
freehold thereof, where the names of such as came over with the 
conquest were recorded. 

- Best extant. Otherwise industry, with honesty, leisure, and liberty 
to peruse Dooms-par-BOOK, might collect one more perfect, out of 
impartiall records, which neither fear nor flatter. Such a catalogue 
were to be believed on tts word, before Battel Roll ov tts oath. 

- Yet that Abbey Roll deserved credit, if a true copy might be 
cured. One asked, ‘ Which was the best St. Augus' ine?’ to w 
this answer was given, (generally true of all ancient authors,) ‘ Even 
that Augustine which is least corrected.’ For corrections commonly 
are corruptive, as following the fancy and humour of the correctour. 

“ Battl-Abbey Roll hath been practiced upon with all th. figures of 
Diction, prothesis, apheresis, &c.; some names therein being augmented, 
subtracted, extended, contracted, lengthened, curtailed. The same scruple, 
therefore, which troubleth sophisters, ‘ whether Jason’s weatherbeaten shi 
so ofven clouted and patched with new boards, were the same numerically 
with the first,’ may be propounded to Battel-Abbey Roll. Whether that 
extant with us, after so many alterations, be individually the same with the 
original? See what a deadly gash our great antiquary* gives to the credit 
thereof. ‘ Whosoever considereth it well, shall find it to be forged, and 
those names to be inserted, which the time in every age favoured, and 
were never mentioned in that authenticall record.’ 

“ Objection. If such be the depraving of Battl-Abbey Roll, then no 
credit at all is due unto it. Let it be pilloried for a mere cheat, and be 
suffered no longer to go about to deceive the honest reader thereof. Seeing 
we cannot hear the tone of names therein, monks have so set them to the 
tune of their present benefactours, and minions of the age they lived in. 

“ Answered. Though there be much adulteration therein, yet I conceive 
the main bulk and body thereof uncorrupted. As they therefore over 
value this Roll, who make it the grammer of the French gentry, the 
Heraulds Institutes, and of canonicall credit amongst them; so, such too 
much decry the same, who deny all trust thereunto. Yea, we may confi- 
dently relie on this Roll, where we find a concurrence of ancient English 


* Camden in his Remains, 152, edition, 4to., London, 1637. “But great nay mee 
are sometimes subject to fits of sullennesse, and will not see what they do see, re- 
solved to take no notice thereof.”— Fuller, B. i. 169. 
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historians therewith; and this will appear in the generality of names which 
that Roll presenteth unto us. 

“ We find in our English chroniclers two printed copies, (a manuscript 
thereof worth mentioning, I have not met with,) of Battel-Abbey Roll, 
wherein such various lections, they agree neither in number, order, nor 
spelling of the names ; which though generally digested in an alphabetical 
way, are neither of them exactly ordered according to the same.” 


In respect to the antiquity and credibility of this famous document, 
as before observed, all has been said by Fuller, or nearly all, that can 
throw light upon it. As to the original, no one that has credibly 
written since, presumes to affirm having ever seen it. It is quite 
probable that a copy (not to say successive copies) has passed for the 
original, age after age. And, perhaps, even the original may have 
been destroyed to prevent a detection of the interpolations perpetrated 
by those entrusted with it. But after all that has or can be said, a 
fictitious importance has been attached to this Roll ; we say fictitious, 
because we doubt not a much better, or at ‘least as good a list of the 
followers of Duke William may be made from that indisputably authen- 
tic record, Dooms-Day-Book, as even the original Battle-Roll ever con- 
tained ; and it is very surprising, that to this day, there should have 
arisen no English antiquary who would undertake to edit such a list of 
names as might be gathered therefrom. In mentioning Dooms-Day- 
Book, it will be recollected what Fuller says of it; namely, “ that it will 
be believed on its word, before Battel-Roll on its oath ;”’ it will also be 
remembered, that Fuller wrote near 200 years ago, that Dooms-Day- 
Book was then in manuscript, and difficult of access to but few, and 
that, of that few, few indeed could have opportunity to learn its chirog- 
raphy or study its obsolete characters and abbreviations. This was the 
situation of it till near 150 years after the time of Fuller." While it 
lay in manuscript, there was some excuse why it should not be dealt 
with agreeably to our author’s recommendation ; but that excuse has 
ceased to be valid almost fifty years — the work having been printed 
and deposited in numerous public libraries all over Europe and America. 

Although Fuller had not seen any “ manuscript of Battel-Roll worth 
mentioning,” that was not the case with Fox and Stow. They both 
saw very ancient manuscripts. The former says, he took one of his 
lists “‘ out of the annals of Normandie in French, whereof one verie 
ancient written booke in parchment remaineth in the custodie of the 
writer hereof.” Fox mentions no date of his manuscript, and it prob- 
ably contained none. He wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
I use his old Black-Letter Martyrology, printed about 250 years ago. 
And concerning Stow’s manuscript, he himself says, at the head of one 
of his lists, “ Here followeth the sirnames of the chiefe Noblemen, and 
Gentlemen, which came into England with William the Conqueror, ac- 


* About a hundred years after Fuller, Bailey says “it is still preserv’d in the exchequer, 
and is fair and legible, and consists of two volumes, a greater or less.”— Dict. Britannicum. 

t We are aware that Dr. Brady (Introduction to Old English History) has given an 
abstract of Dooms-Day-Book, in his controversy with Petyt, &., and perhaps he has 
given all the names therein contained, but we have not the leisure to enter into a com- 
parison. 
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cording as I found them set downe in a very anncient Role, which Role 
I received of Maister Tuomas Scriven, Esquire, in whose hands it 
remained at the publication of this Booke.” 

Of “ Maister Thomas Scriven,” Stow tells us nothing, but Fuller 
speaks of him, owing to his being mentioned by Stow, and says, “ I 
confesse, guantus author, tanta fides; and the gentleman long since 
dead, bemg generally unknown, some will question the authority 
thereof. But know he was a good Promus-condus of ancient records ; 
condus in keeping them faithfully himself, and promus, in imparting 
them freely to others.” But as we have not space at present for but a 
single copy of Battle-Abbey Roll, it is unnecessary to go into any de- 
fence or account of the eight copies in our possession, separately ; and 
as we have left it to ‘“‘ Famous Fuller” to say which Roll is the best, 
we shall for the present abide by his judgment, which is pronounced in 
these words : 

At the end of his sixth Roll, he says: “ To these six catalogues, let 
me adde one more ; not that I am an affecter of a septenarie number, 
but because confident it is the best and most authentick of all the rest. 
I find it in M* Fox, but surely collected by some (more skilfull than 
himself in this kind) out of severall ancient chronicles. It containeth 
such persons, who after the Battel were advanced to seignories in 
this land. It presenteth us onely with the initial letters of their chris- 
tian names, save for the first seven therein. And although hereby we 
are left at an uncertainty, as whether G. signifieth George or Gilbert, 


I. James or John, yet more than a conjecture may be made by ob 


serving what christian name was predominant in their posterity.” 

Having pronounced this judgment, and produced all his eight cata- 
logues, Fuller continues, “I could wish a good herauld would make a 
mono-ogdoon, that is, one out of eight, and alphabetically digest the 
same ; also note what names are extant, and which, how, and when 
extinct.” 

The Roll of Fox, which we now propose to give, is thus introduced 
by the venerable antiquary : 


“The daie after the battell verie earlie in the morning, Odo bishop of 
Baieux soong masse for those that were departed. The duke after that 
desirous to know the estate of his battell, and what people he had therein 
lost and were slaine, he caused to come vnto him a clerke that had written 
their names when they were imbarked at S. Valeries, and commanded 
him to call them all by their names, who called them that had beene at the 
battell, and had passed the seas, with duke William.” 


*Odo, bishop of Baieulx. Baudwin de Buillon, a 

Robert, conte de Mortaign. These Roger, conte de Beaumont, surnamed 
two were brethren vnto duke Wil- with the beard, of whom descended 
liam by their mother. the line of Meullent. 


* In extracting or copying this list from Fox, Fuller has reduced it to the orthography 
of his time, but we have followed Fox literally. Thus Fuller renders Baiew/z, Bayeux ; 
Bullion, Buillon, &e. No doubt Fuller’s transcript would be better understood by readers 
in general, but we do not feel warranted in varying from our old authors, however much 
they may have varied from themselves. 
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Guillaume Malet,* 

Le sire ¢ de Monfort, sur Rille, 
Guill. de Viexpont, 

Neel de S. Saueur le Viconte,{ 
Le Sire de Fougiers, 

Henrie Seigneur de Ferieres, 
Le Sire Daubemare, 
Guillaume Sire de Romare, 
Le Sire de Lithehare, 

Le Sire de Touque,§ 

Le Sire de la Mare, 

Le Sire de Neauhou, 

Le Sire de Pirou, 

Rob. Sire de Beaufou, 

Le Sire Danou,|} 

Le Sire de Sotouille, 

Le Sire de Margneuille, 

Le Sire de Tancaruille, 
Eustace Dambleuille, 

Le Sire de Mangneuille, 

Le Sire de Gratmesnil,¥ 
Guillaume Crespin, 

Le Sire de S. Martin, 

Guill. de Moulins, 

Le Sire de Puis, 

Geoffreie sire de Maienne, 
Auffroy de Bohon, 

Auffroy & Maugier de Cartrait, 
Guill. de Garennes, 


Hue de Gournay, Sire de Bray,** 


“* Guillame, whom they cull Mallet, also threw himself boldly into the fray, and with his 
sword created great alarm among the English. But pierced 
his horse under him, and he would haue been slain hi 
Montfort and Dane, William de Vez-pont, come up with their strong force and bravel 
rescued him, though with the loss of many of their people, and mounted him on a 


horse.—Wace’s Chronicle, 207. 


Le conte Hue de Gournay, 
Euguemont de l’aigle,tt 
Le viconte de Touars, 
Rich. Danuerrenchin,}{ 
Le Sire de Biars,§§ 

Le Sire de Solligny, 

Le Bouteiller Daubigny, 
Le Sire de Maire, 

Le sire de Vitty, 

Le sire de Lacy, 

Le sire du val Dary, 

Le Sire de Tracy, 

Hue sire de Montfort,||j 

Le sire de Piquegny, 
Hamon de Kaieu, 

Le sire Despinay, 

Le sire de Port, 

Le sire de Torcy, 

Le sire de Tort, 

Le sire de Riuiers, 
Guillaume Moyonne, 
Raoul Tesson de Tingueleiz 
Roger Marmion, 

Raoul de Guel, 

Auenel des Byars, 
Paennel du Monstier Hubert, 
Rob. Bertramle Tort, 

Le sire de Seulle, 

Le sire de Doriual, 

Le sire de Breual, 


his shield and 
f, had not the Sire, de 


t In Holinshed’s copy sire is rendered seigniour throughout. Either answers to lord. 

t Much doubt is thrown about this name, by the various commentators; both as to the 
identity of the individual, and his being in the expedition. See Wace’s Chron. 207, n. 

§ In Stow’s copy Tonque, but evidently a ——ae u being taken form. In another 
list Stow has it Toc, in a third, Tuchet. Leland has Holinshed is Touke. Descend- 
ants of this patriarch are traced down to the present day in an unbroken descent. They 
are found on this side of the Atlantic, in considerable numbers. In Vol. 1., 247, is some 
notice of a few of them. The name has had the misfortune of being spelt all manner of 
ways, and is yet unsettled. Seventeen variations are counted in one county in England. 

Tooke, Towke, Took, Tuke, Touk, Toka, Tolka, -Touc, Touke, Tucke, Tuck. 

Le Sire de Touke, says Wace, in connection with several others, was in the battle ; “and 
there was not one of them that did not render great aid.” 

|| Perhaps, since, Deane, Dane, &c. 

J Grantmesnil 


** Whether the Sire de Bray be the same with Hue de Gourney, authors are not agreed. 

tt Le seig. de Laigle—Holinshed. L’Aigle—Filler. Gugerran de |’ Aigle.— Wace. 

tt Donnemchin.— Stow. D'Avrencin of Wace, perhaps. 

§§ Beers, Lager § afterwards. 

Ml Haugh Montfort was born at Montfort-sur-Rille, near Brionne. Four barons of 
this district having successively been called Hugh, it is difficult to determine which of them 
fought at Hastings. Le Provost thinks he was the second of the name, son of Hughes 
a-la-Barbe, and corrects an error in Collins’ Peerage, where he is confounded with his 
father. It was the son who received one hundred lordships from the royal munificence, 
dispersed over different counties. — Duncan’s Dukes of Normandy, 371. 
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Le sire de S. Iehan, Raoul de Morimont, ‘ 

Le sire de Bris, Pierre de Bailleul, sire de Fiscamp,* 
Le sire du Homme,* Le sire de Beausault, } 
Le sire de Sauchhoy, Le sire de Tillieres, 

Le sire de Cailly,t Le sire de Pacy, 

Le sire de Semilly, Le seneschal de Torcy, 
. Le sire de Tilly, Le sire de Gacy, 

Le sire de Romelly, Le sire Doully, 

Mar. de Basqueuille,} Le sire de Sacy, 

Le sire de Preaulx, Le sire de Vacy, 

Le sire de Gonis, Le sire de Tourneeur, || 

Le sire de Sainceaulx, Le sire de Praeres, 

Le sire de Moulloy, Guillaume de Coulombieres, 

Le sire de Monceaulx. Hue sire de Bollebec, 

( The archers du val du Reul, and of Rich. sire Dorbeck, 

Bretheul,and of manie other places.) Le sire de Bonneboz, 

Le sire de S. Saen, i. de S. Sydonio, Le sire de Tresgoz, 

Le sire de la Riuiere,§ Le sire de Montfiquet, 

Le sire de Salnaruille, Hue le Bigot { de Maletot, 

Le sire de Rony, Le sire de la Hay, 

Eude de Beaugieu, Le sire de Mombray, 

Le sire de Oblie, Le sire de Say, 

Le sire de Sacie, Le Sire de la Ferte 

Le sire de Nassie, Bouteuillain, 

Le Visquaius de Chymes, Troussebout, 

Le sire du Sap, Guillaume Patric de la Laund, 

Le sire de Glos, Hue de Mortemer, 

Le sire de Mine, Le sire Danuillers, 

Le sire de Glanuille, Le sire Donnebaut, 

Le sire de Breencon, Le Sire de S. Cler, eans,tT 
Le Vidam de Partay, Rob. le filz** Herneys duc de Or- 


* Many French names have doubled in number, from the circumstance of their being 
known in one place in a translation, and in another in the original. 

+ Kelly or j aname in quite as many spellings as one just alluded to. 

¢ Baskerville, sometimes . . Ancestor of an existing family, disti in 
its whole line of descent. General Sir Thomas Baskerville was sent against in 
South America, in 1595, but the expedition miscarried. 

§ Le Sire de la Rimer in Stow, is probably correct: Names with & or w in them 
“are not to be thought to haue beene Normans, but of those gentlemen of Flanders which 
Baldwin the earl of that country, and father-in-law unto the Conquerour did send to ayde 
him.” — Verstégan, 305. London Edition, 4to. 1634 . 

|| Tourneur in Stow and Holinshed, and Turner, with its variations, in later times. 

7 A name much abused and sinned against, and “learned Camden” is found 
of the sinners. His story of ete of the name (Remains, 123) aabeprosiney ts 
it originated as he says, there would probably have been no other name among the wh 
tribe of Normans. says, “(For so the reach with called the Normans, at 
euery other word they would swear By God:)” In Stow it stands Hue le Vest, es 
Bigot ; in Scriven, Bogod ; in Dooms-Day, Bigot ; 12 of John, Picot, &.; all had 
doubtless the same origin, and so forth, down to him of 1775 at Bunker Hill; a name 
Comndian bisneolt Gao:no Gifieuliy tn teanslating apeolted, 140, n9my RE NE 
to New 


England. 

#** Persons havin or fitz superadded to their names are supposed by Vi to 
Si ee meer it iets sinasines end ia coer ce dokgeon, Willian: 
such officers among the Normans as the names 

were in that service, could not make other of such sirnames, wri them in 


ip, and the like, which if their 
been good, should haue beene Filz and not Fitz.” 
Robert Fitz Erneis fixed his lance, took his shield, and galloping towards the standard 
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Le sire de Harecourt, Le Sire Destouteuille, 

Le sire de Creuecceur, Le conte Thomas Daubmalle, 
Le sire de Deincourt, Guill. conte de Hoymes and Darques, 
Le sire de Brimetot, Le sire de Bereuille, 

Le sire de Combray, Le sire de Breante, 

Le sire Daunay, Le sire de Freanuille, 

Le sire de Fontenay, Le sire de Pauilly, 

Le conte Deureux, Le Sire de Clere, 

Le sire de Rebelchil, Toustan du Bee, 

Alain Fergant conte de Britaigne, Le sire de Maugny, 

Le sire de S. Vallery, Roger de Montgomery, 

Le conte Deu, Amauri de Touars. 

Gaultier Giffard cote de Longeuille, 


“Quer and besides the great number of knights and esquires that were 
vnder them. In the same battell betweene the said William the bastard, 
duke of Normandie on the one part, and king Harold on the other part, 
there were slaine on King Harold’s side of Englishmen, 66654. And on 
duke William’s side there were slaine 6013 men, as it is to be found in the 
chronicles of S. Peter of Westminster, besides those that were drowned in 
the riuer of Thames. 

“When as the aboue named and manie other great lords were so called, 
some of them appeared, other some did not, for some of them were slaine 
there in the field, others so wounded, that they could not come foorth to 
show themselves. Then gave the duke commandement, that the dead 
should be buried; and those that were sick comforted and eased the best 
that might be, &c. 

“Out of the ancient chronicles of England, touching the names of other 
Normans, which seemed to remaine aliue after the battell, and to be 
aduanced in the seigniories of this land. 


Iohn de Maunde- B. de Kneuuile, W. Bailbeof, C. Cappan, 
uile, Hugo de Moruile, S. de Baleyn, W. de Camuile, 
Adam Vndeuile, R.de Coleuile, H.de Marreys, I. de Cameyes, 
Barnard de Fre- A. de Waruile, I. Aguleyne, R. de Rotes, 
uile, C. de Karuile, G. Agilon, R. de Boys, 
Rich de Rochuile, R. de Roteuile, R.Chamburlayne, W. de Warren,* 
Gil. de Frankuile, S. de Stoteuile, N.de Vendres, T. de Wardboys, 
Hugo de Douvile, H. Bonum, H.de Verdon, _R. de Boys, 
Symond de Rote- I. Monum, H. de Verto, W. de Audeley, 
uile, K. de Vispount, C.de Vernon, K. Dynham, 
R. de Euile, W. de Vignoum, H. Hardul, R. de Vaures, 


with his keen-edged sword, struck an Englishman who was in front, killing him, and then 
dra back his sword, attacked many others, and pushed straight for the standard, trying 
to beat it down; but the English surrounded it, and killed him with their bills. He was 
found on the spot, when they afterwards sought for him, dead, and lying at the standard’s 
foot.— Wace, 241. 

* Upon Warenne in Leland’s copy, Mr. Lower makes this note. “Some families 
bearing this name are unquestionably of English origin ; from the first persoas bearing 
the name ha resided near a rabbit-warren.” But why any more from a rabbit-warren 
than any other kind of a warren ? 

“William de Warenne, the first of that name, related to Duke William on the side of 
his mother, who was niece to the Duchess Gounor, took his name from the fief of Varenne 
or Warenne, in the district of Saint-Aubin-le-Cauf. He received from the Conqueror 298 
manors, and in 1073 he was adjoined to Richard de Bienfaite, as grand justiciary of 
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. de Cantlow, 

Breaunce, 

. de Broxeboof, 
. de Bolebec, 

. Mol de Boef,f 

. de Muelis, 

. de Brus, 

. de Brewes, 
de Lille, 

. de Belilile, 

de Wateruile, 

. de Neuile, 

de Neuburgh, 

. de Burgoyne, 


G. Vargenteyn, I. de Geneuyle, N. Meyuel, 

IL de Hastings, H. Gyffard, I. de Berners, 

G. de Hastank, I. de Say, S. de Chumly, 

L. de Burgee, _ T. Gilbard,{ E. de Chareres, 

R. de Butuileyn, R.de Chalons, I. de Grey, ¥ 

H. de Malebranch, S. de Chauward, W. de Grangers, 

S. de Malemain, H. Feret, S. de Grangers, 

G. de Hauteuile, Hugo Pepard, SS. Baubenyn, 

H. Hauteyn, I. de Harecourt, H. Vamgers, 

R. de Morteyn,* HH. de Haunsard, E. Bertram, 

R. de Mortimer, I. de Lamare, R. Bygot, 

G. de Kanouile, P. de Mautreuers, S. Treoly, 

E. de Columb, G. de Ferron, I. Trigos, 

W. Paynel, R. de Ferrers, G. de Feues, 

C. Panner, I. de Desty, H. Filiot, . de Bourgh, 

H. Pontrel, W. de Werders, R. Taperyn, . de Lymoges, 

I. de Riuers, H. de Borneuile, S. Talbot, L. de Lyben, 

T. Reuile, I. de Saintenys, H. Santsauer, W. de Helyoun, 

W.de Beauchamp, S. de Sencler,g ‘T.de-Samford, H. de Hildrebron, 

R. de Beaupale, R. de Gorges, G. de Vandien, R. de 

E. de Ou, E. de Gemere, C.de Vautort, — S. de Seintlow, 

F. Louel,t W. de Feus, G. de Mountague, I. de Maubank, 

S. de Troys, S. de Filberd, Tho. de Chamber- P. de Saint Ma- 

I. de Artel, H. de Turberuile, non, low, 

Tohn de Monte- R. Troblenuer, §.de Montfort, R. de Leoferne, 
brugge, A. de Angon, R. de Ferneuaulx, I. de Louotot, 

H.de Mounteserel, T. de Morer, W. de Valence, G. de Dabbeuile, 

W. Trussebut, T. de Rotelet, T. Clarel, H. de Appetot, 

W. Trussel, H. de Spencer, §.de Cleruaus, W. de Percy, 

H. Byset, R. de Saintpuen- P. de Aubemarle, H. de Lacy, 

R. Basset, ten, H. de saint Ar- G. de Quincy, 

R. Molet, I. de Saint Mar-  uunt, E. Tracy, 

H. Malouile, tin, E. de Auganuteys, R. de la Souche, 

G. Bonet, G. de Custan, S. de Gant, V. de Somery, 

P. de Bonuile, Saint Constantin, G. de Malearbe, J. de Saint John, 

S. de Rouile, Saint Leger and H. Mandut, T. de Saint Gory, 

N. de Norbeck, saint Med, W. de Chesun, P. de Boyly. 

I. de Corneux, M. de Cronu and L. de Chandut, R. de Saint Valery, 

P. de Corbet, de S. Viger, _R. Filzvrs,| P. de Pinkeny, 

W. de Mountague, S. de Crayel, B. vicont de Low, S. de Pauely, 

S. de Mountfychet, R. de Crenker, |G. de Cantemere, G. de Monthaut, 


by a od 


a 


Qatar H 


England. Created Earl of Surrey by William Rufus in 1089, died shortly afterwards and 
was buried in the abbey of Lewes in Sussex, which he had founded, &c.— Duncan’s Dukes 
of Normandy. 
* Morton ? 
t Lovell, Lovewell, &. 
Gilbert 


t 4 

§ Sinkler, St. Clair, &. 

|| Urs, Ures, and perhaps other variations. The initial B. instead of R. in Mr. Lower’s 
work, is an error. 

J Perhaps the same as the Front de Boef of Holinshed. There is in Thierry’s Norman 
Conquest an Ancient List “published by André Duchesne, from a Charter in Battle 
Abhey,” who cites for its authority, “Apud Script. rer. Normann., p. 1023.” On com 
it with that of Holinshed, we cannot doubt their original identity, although they now differ. 
There is no name in Duchesne to correspond to Front de Boef, unless it be that of Braybuf. 
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Mountchesy, V. de Cresty, R. de Courtenay, I. Pouchardon, 
F. de Courey,* P.de Gourney, R. de la Pomercy, 
T. de Lamar, R. de Cony,f I. de Pountz, 
H. de Lymastz, I.dela Huse, RB. de Pontlarge, 
I. de Moubray, R.dela Huse, R. Estraunge, 
G. de Morley, V.de Longeuile, Tho. Sauage.} 
S.de Gorney, —P. Longespy, 


Here end the labors of “‘ Graue and Godly Fox,’’ in this matter. As 
before mentioned, we cannot give the various lists from various authors, 
but hope that some person who may find leisure will compare the whole, 

d produce one from them all, which shall contain the whole, duly 
edited, with notes and commentaries. That the thing és practicable 
there can be no question, although one of our respected cotemporaries § 
is of a different opinion. 

So much attention has been paid to Norman archzeology in our time, 
that at present, if one would take the trouble to collect the various 
works upon the subject, there is enough brought to light to make a very 
satisfactory list of the prominent followers of the Conqueror. It is 
difficult to make the proper collection in this country, as it would require 
much time and great expense ; while, in England, the task would not 
be difficult to perform. Indications of the sources for such an under- 
err Ne be seen in the able work of TureRRy, new edition, trans- 
lated by itt 


We cannot take leave of our present subject without producing 
another extract from Fuller. Having placed Holinshed and Stow’s 
alphabetical lists side by side, (the former containing 629 names, and 
the latter but 407,) he remarks: “ Besides this Roll of Battel Abbey, 
there is another || extant, not as this, alphabetically modelled, (the 
work of some Monk well at leisure,) but loose, without any literal 
order. An argument, in my opinion, of the more native purity thereof, 
(lesse soiled with partiall fingers,) as not so much tampered with by art 
and industry. It is reputed by many to be the muster-roll of such 
principal souldiers as embarqued with Duke William at St. Valeries ; 
and it is said that after the fight ended, this list was called over, and 
all persons solemnly summoned, to answer to their names therein ; 
though many made no vous-avez, as either sick of their wounds, or slain 
outa-ght amongst the six thousand and odd, which lost their lives on the 

lace. Were we assured hereof, we would preferre this before the 
ormer Roll, believing a French muster-master, rather then any English 
Monk, (though the t of Battel himself,) as not so subject to the 
suspicion of flattery herein. This catalogue is taken out of Guillaim 


* Claimed as ancestor of the Churchills, “who, (according to Lediard,) were of the 
best blood of France, and renowned long before the Norman Conquest.” John, son of 
Sir Winston Churchill, was one of the ablest generals England ever had, and attained its 
greatest honors, as duke of Marlboro’, Prince of the Empire, &. &. The late Earl Spencer 
was descended from the Duke in the female line. 


at this day. 
long after the original Roll was made up. - It is on the list of 


mn, however. 
. Lower, in his essay on “ English Surnames.” 
|| That we have given above, from Fox. 
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Tayleur, a Norman chronicler of good credit. But the worst is, we 
want Tayleur’s French originall,* and I fear it hath ; 
some botcher’s hands before it came to us. For there be three editions 
thereof in our English historians,f which, like the feet of a badger, fall 
out of unequal length ; so different the number of names therein.f 





FIRST SETTLERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Perhaps we cannot do better than to preface the important docu- 
ments now for the first time printed, with some historical matters from 
the Rev. Mr. Hubbard's History of New England. We a A the fol- 
lowing documents are “ now for the first time printed,” which is be- 
lieved to be the fact, although Mr. Adams has, in his “ Annals of 
Portsmouth,” given the names of the early planters sent out by (% 
tain Mason, but, as is seen, with several ovitent and important mis- 
takes, taking it for granted that our copy (which is a very old one) is 
correct. Whether Mr. Adams used originals or copies, we have no 
means of knowing. Dr. Belknap does not appear to have known of 
the existence of these papers, and Mr. Farmer, his excellent editor, 
knew them only from the Annals of Portsmouth. 

We have no certain knowledge of the exact time of the arrival of 
the people, a list of whose names we give, but there can be little doubt 
that many of them were among the first who commenced the settle- 
ments at the mouth of the Pascataqua. We will now hear what Mr. 
Hubbard says, in his quaint and pleasing style, upon the early begin- 
nings at Pascataqua : 


“Some merchants and other gentlemen in the West of England, be- 
longing to the cities of Exeter, Bristol, Shrewsbury, and towns of Ply- 
mouth, Dorchester, &c., incited no doubt by the fame of the plantation 
begun at New Plymouth~in the year 1620, having obtained patents for 
several parts of the country of New England, from the grand council 
established at Plymouth, (into whose hands that whole country was com- 
mitted,) made some attempt of beginning a plantation in some place about 
Pascataqua river, about the year 1623. For being encouraged by the 
report of divers mariners that came to make fishing voyages upon that 
coast, as well as by the aforementioned occasion, they sent over year 
one Mr. David Thompson, with Mr. Edward , and his brother, 
Mr. William Hilton, who had been fishmongers in London, with some 
others, that came along with them, furnished with necessaries for carrying 


* But Stow, whose list he also gives, did not want Taylor's “originall,” for he assures us 
that he had it. 

t Contained in Stow, Holinshed, and Fox, respectively. Fuller gives them all three in 
parallel columns. 

t There is not so much difference in the three Rolls as one might be led to from 
Fuller’s comparison. He sometimes stretches the truth in his eagerness to get off a conceit, 

highly creditable author, and one of the best writers of his time. We know we 

shall be borne out in SS a ee ee 
hour” let his name go to a book which he did not . 
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on a plantation there. Possibly others migit be sent after them in the 
years following, 1624 and 1625; some of whom first in probability, seized 
on a place called the Little Harbour, on the west side of Pascataqua river, 
toward, or at the mouth thereof; the Hiltons in the mean while setting up 
their stages higher up the river, toward the northwest, at or about a place 
‘since called Dover. But at that place called the Little Harbour, it is sup- 
posed was the first house set up, that ever was built in those parts; the 
chimney, and some part of the stone wall are standing at this day, and cer- 
tainly was it, which was called then, or soon after, Mason Hall, because to 
it was annexed three or four thousand acres of land, with intention to erect 
a manor, or lordship there, according to the custom of England; for by 
consent of the rest of the undertakers, in some after division, that parcel 
of land fell to his share; and it is mentioned as his propriety, in his last 
will and testament, by the name of Mason Hall. Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and Capt. John Mason might have a principal hand in carrying on that 
design, but were not the sole proprietors therein; there being several other 
gentlemen that were concerned therein, and till after the year 1631, there 
seems to have been not many other buildings considerable erected in any 
other place about Pascataqua river, all which is evident by an indenture 
yet extant [1680 ?] in the hands of some gentlemen now living at Ports- 
mouth, a town seated down near the mouth of the said river.” 


The “ indenture ” above referred to, bears date 3 Nov., 1631, from 
which it is evident that many persons had some time before settled at 
Pascataqua ; for in naming the property sold, “an house” is men- 


tioned, ‘ wherein Capt. Neal and the colony with him do or lately did 
reside.”” Notwithstanding this statement, Mr. Adams has introduced 
his list of settlers under 1631, as though they all had arrived in that 
year, which gives a wrong impression. 

The contracting parties were “ the President and Council of New 
England on the one part, and Sir Ferdinando Georges, Capt. John 
Mason, John Cotton, Henry Gardner, George Griffith, Edwin Guy, 
Thomas Wannerton, Thomas Eyre, and Eleazer Eyre, on the other 
part.” Then follows, “as the forementioned have by their agents 
there, taken great pains, and spent much time in the discovery of the 
country, all which hath cost them, (as we are credibly informed,) 
£ 3000, and upwards, which hitherunto they are wholly out of purse 
for, upon hope of doing good for time to come, to the public, and for 
other sufficient causes,” have sold, &c. 

We must draw a few sentences more from Mr. Hubbard, who, it 
will be remembered, was living and wrote while many of the first 
settlers were alive, and who evidently communicated with them upon 
their beginnings at Pascataqua. He writes, “ and whereas there is 
mention in this indenture of Capt. Neal, and the colony with him, 
there residing in the said house, it must be understood, that the agents 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. Mason, with the rest, had by 
their order built an house, and done something about saltworks, some- 
time before the year 1630; in which year Capt. Neal, with three 
other gentlemen, came over to Pascataqua, in the bark Warwick. He 
was said to be sent as governor for Sir Ferdinando Gorges and the 
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rest; and to superintend their affairs there. Another occasion of their 
sending over, was said to be searching, or making a more full dis- 
covery of an imaginary province, supposed to be up higher into the 
country, called Laconia. But-after three years spent in labor and 
travel for that end, or other fruitless endeavors, and expense of too 
much estate, they returned back to England with a non est inventa 
provieele, Nor is there anything memorable recorded as done b 
im, or his company, during the time of his three years stay, unless it 
were a contest between him and Capt. Wiggans, employed in like 
manner to begin a plantation higher up the river, for some of Shrews- 
bury, who being forbidden by him the said Neal, to come upon a point 
of land, that lieth in the midway betwixt Dover and Exeter, Capt. 
Wiggans intended to have defended his right by the sword; but it 
seems both the litigants had so much wit in their anger, as to wave the 
battle, each accounting himself to have done very manfully in what 
was threatened ; so as in respect, not of what did, but what might 
have fallen out. The place to this day retains the formidable name of 
Bioopy Pornt.” The following are the documents : 


The Names of Stewards and Servants sent by Joun Mason, Esq., tnto 
this Province of New Hampshire. 


Walter Neal, Steward; William Chadborn, Thomas Canney, 
Ambrose Gibbins, ffrancis Matthews, John Symonds, 
Steward, Humphrey Chadborn, John Peverly, 
Thomas Comock,* William Chadborn, Jun", William Seavy, 
William Raymond, ffrancis Rand, 
Francis Williams, James Johnson, 
George Vaughan, Ant. Ellins, Jeremy Wolford, § 
Thomas Wonerton,f Henry Baldwin, James Wall, 
Steward, Thomas Spencer, William Brookin, ** 
Hinry Jocelyn, Sz., Thomas Furral, Thomas Walford, 
Francis Norton, Stew- Thomas Herd, Thomas Moor, 
ard, Thomas Chatherton, Joseph Beal, 
Sampson Lane, Stew- John Crowther, Hugh James, 
ard, John Williams, Alexander Jones, 
Reginald Furnald, f Roger Knight, John Anlt, tt 
Chirurgeon, Henry Sherburn, || William Bracket, 
Ralph Gee, § John Goddard, James Newt, 
Henry Gee, § Thomas Furnold, Eight Danes, 
William Cooper, Thomas Withers, Twenty Two Women. 


* Carnocks in Adams. 


t Renald Fernald, ib. ; 

§ This name is perfectly plain in our MS., but in Adams's Annals of Portsmouth, it is 
Goe. Which is right remains to be discovered. We feel quite sure of the present spelling. 

| Sherborn, ib. 

{ Jeremiah Walford, ib. 

** Also perfectly plain on our copy, but in Adams’s Annals it is rendered Brakin. The 
name of John Brookin occurs in the early conveyances, in Suffolk Deeds, Boston, where 
he owned a house and land, 1672. One error causes many more. Farmer was misled by 


this. 
tt John Ault, ib. 
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AN ENUENTORY OF THE GOODS AND EMENTS BELONGING TO 
THE PLANTATIONS AT PASCATAWAY NEWICHEWANOCK IN 
NEW ENGLAND, JULY, 1635. 


At PascaTawar. 
Arms and Ammunition. 


3 Sakers,* 3 Minions, 2 ffaulcons,{ 2 Rabenets,§ 4 Murthers,| 2 
Chambers, {| 22 Harquebusses,** 49 Musketts, 46 Fowling-peices, 67 
Carbins, 6 Pair of Pistols, 61 Swords and Belts, 15 Hallberds, 31 
Heed-peices, 82 Beaver Speers, 50 flasks, [blank] pair of Bandeleers, 
13 wt. Powder, k} Iron Bulletts, 2 ffirkins of Lead Bullets, 2 
Hogshd. Match, 955 Ibs. of small Shot, 2 Drums, 15 Recorders tf and 
Hoyboys. 

Stores. 


50 Cloth Cassocks & breeches, 153 Canvas Cassocks and breeches, 40 
Shott Casses & Breeches, 80 Shirtt, 58 Hats, 40 doz. Course Hose, 130 
pair Shoes, 204 pair Stockins, 79 Monmouth Caps, 149 pair small Hose, 
27 lined Coats, 4 Rugs, 15 papous Coates, 23 Red cloth Wast Coats, 16 
Moose Coats, 9 ps. Red Bays, 375 yds. of Saile Cloth, 12 Botts of Con- 
vas, 12 Hides of Shoe Leather, 17 ct. wt. Lead, 14 Iron Pots, 23 Iron 
Kettles, 1276 lb. wrought Pewter, 504 Ib. wrought Brass, 5 Bil. Nails. 
1 Bagl. Spikes, 146 Barrs Iron, 23 Barrs Steel, Quantities of all sorts 
of Smiths, Coopers, Masons Tools, 19 Bll. Pitch, 16 Bil. Tar, 5 Quoils of 
Rope of 2 1-2 inches, 3 Quoils Rope 3 1-2 inch, 10 Cables of 4 inches, 
12 Herring Netts, 6 Seans, 70 Codlines, 67 Mackrill lines, 11. Gang 
Cod Hook, 30 doz. Mackril hooks, 10 Squid lines, 70 Knots Twine, 
1500 Boards, 1151 pine Planks. 


Provisi 
140 Bushels Corn, 8 Bar. Oate meal, 82 Bar. meal, 15 Butts Malt, 29 


Bar. Pease, 153 lb. Candles, 610 lb. Sugar, 1512 Ib. Tobacco, 6 Pipes 
of Wine, 170 Galls, Aquavita, 2 Chirurgeon’s Chests. 


Cattle. 


$1 Cows, 3 Bulls, 15 Steers & Heifers, 12 Calves, 63 Sheep, 29 Lambs, 
52 Goats, 67 Hogs, old & young, 19 Mares, Horses & Colts. 


6 Great Shaliops, 5 Fishingboats with Sails, Anchors & Cables. 13 Skiffes. 


© Sshere wore of two sorts, ‘ex and ’ The former having a bore 
4 inches in diameter, 10 feet long, weight 1900 pounds. The latter 3 3-4 inches bore, 9 
, weight 1500 pounds. — and Kersey’s New World of Words, 

A Sf ordinance of 3 1-4 inches diameter bore, 8 feet long, 1000 pounds weight. 
Soinance & 8-4 inchos dlamasor bore, 7 fect long, 750 pounda,—P. and XK. 

Gadivens Sneeclons ta tha Polen Niki 
te on net ake a he mere 
Small cannon, either brass or iron, having a chamber on charge, consisting of nails, 
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For Religious Use. 


1 Great Bible, 12 Service Books, 1 Pewter fllaggon, 1 Communion Cup & 
Cover of Silver, 2 fine Table-Cloths, 2 Napkins. 


At NEWICHEWANOCK. 


Arms and Ammunition. 


2 Robenets, 2 Murthers, 2 Chambers, 9 Harquebusses, 47 Musketts & 
Bandeleers, 28 ffowling pieces, 33 Carbines, 4 Case Pistols, 36 Swords 
& Belts, 6 Bar. Powder, 57 Bullets, 1 firkin lead Bullett, Bar. Match, 
1 Drum, 504 Small shot. 


Stores. 


31 Cloth Cassocks & breeches, 35 Canvas Cassocks, 55 Stuff Coats & 
Breeches, 67 Shirts, 43 Hats, 191 pr. Shoes, 152 pair of Stockins, 28 
Monmouth Caps, 43 lined Coats, 32 Red West Coats, 6 ps Bays, 4 Bolts 
Canvas, 14 ct wt Lead, 793 pewter, 594 ct Brass, 482 of Copper, 3 Bar 
Nails, 90 Bars Iron, 15 Bars Steal, all sorts of Smiths, Carpenters, 
Masons, Coopers Tools, 2 Seans, 344 pine planks, 1073 Boards. 


Provisions. 


192 Bushells Corn, 5 Bar. Oatemeal, 15 Bar. Meal, 12 Butts Malt,9 Bar 
Pease, 97° Candles, 390 Tobacco, 370° Sugar, 2 Pipes Wine, 240 Galls. 
Aqua vita, 1 Chirurgeons Chest. 


Cattle. 


24 Cows, 2 Bulls, 22 Steers & heifers, 10 Calves, 92 Sheep & lambs, 27 
Goats, 64 Hogs, old & young, 13 Mares & horses, 9 Colts. 


This is a true Inventory of the goods left by Capt. Walter Neal to be 
deliuered to Henry Jocelyn, Esq., by command of Capt. John Mason, & 
receiued by us. 

AMBROSE GIBBINS, 
Tuomas WENERTON. 
Vera Copia, Teste, 
R. CHAMBLAIN. 





THE CELEBRATED GLOSSARY OF SIR HENRY 
SPELMAN. 


[In Dr. Brady’s “ Animadversions upon a Book, called Jani Anglorum facies Nova,” he 
gives the following interesting facts about the Glossary.] 


But to return to the Glossary, the first part whereof to the letter N. 
was published in the year 1626, the whole being then finished, and 
offered by Sir Henry Spelman to Mr. Bill, the King’s printer, for the 
value of £5.—in books only: but he refusing to give him that small 
rate for the copy, he ventured to print the first part of it at his own 
charge, and most of the books lay upon his hands until the latter end 
of the year a when Mr. Stephens and Mr. Meredith, booksellers 
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in St. Paul’s Churchyard, took them off. The next year, viz., 1638, 
Sir William Dugdale being with Sir Henry Spelman, and telling him, 
that many learned men were very desirous to see the remaining 

of the work, Sir Henry then told him what is here related, and pro- 
duced both parts of the Glossary, the first whereof was printed, and 
interleaved with blank paper, as also was the second, which was manu- 
script, wherein he had added and altered much. 

After his majesties restauration, the earl of Clarendon, then lord 
chancellor, and Dr. Sheldon, then bishop of London, inquired of Sir 
William Dugdale what was become of the remaining part of the Glos- 
sary, or whether ever it was finished? He told them it was finished, 
and in the hands of Mr. Charles Spelman, grand-child to Sir Henry, 
and youngest son to Sir John. Whereupon they desired Sir William 
to move him to print it, which he did; but finding that the booksellers 
would give nothing for the copy, and that he was not able to print it at 
his own charge, and returning this answer to the Lord Chancellor and 
bishop of London, they contributed liberally themselves, and procuring 
many subscriptions to that purpose, desired Sir William Dugdale to 
receive the money, and deal with a printer to perform the work, which 
he did, and caused it to be printed as he received it, all under the 
proper handwriting of Sir Henry Spelman, without alteration or addi- 
tion. And had it not been for the dreadful fire in London, wherein 
both the copy and the greatest part of the impression were consumed, 
it might at this day have been produced to have confirmed what is here 
reported. For the truth whereof Sir William Dugdale, a person of 
great learning, worth, and integrity, and now a living testimony with- 
out exception, may be consulted, if any man doubts what is here 
deliuered.— An Introduction to the Old English History. By Ros- 
ERT Bravy, Doctor in Physick. Folio, London, 1684. 





A LOOKING-GLASS FOR SOME OF US. 


[In a pretty much forgotten little book, entitled “Sketches from Nature,” &., by George 
Keate, Esq., among many excellent observations and reflections, we find the following 
paragraphs, which we cannot doubt will amuse our readers, if they do not instruct them.] 


I have known a mere collector of books return in great spirits from 
an auction with some choice volume, which, when purchased, he knew 
not in what part of his library to place—being chart. maz. it would 
not readily range with smaller brother quartos—among folios it lost 
its consequence ;—’tis tried on this shelf—then on that;—here it 
is not sufficiently conspicuous—there its binding does not properly 
contrast—a whole line of long-established authors must fall to the 
ground to make room for the stranger,—and as much time is often 
bestowed to procure the poor book a settlement, as it originally took to 
be printed.— Indeed, when this labor of whim is over, it frequently 
remains ever after undisturbed by the owner, and keeps its station till 
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the next heir sends it, with all its companions, to the Curistre* of the 
day, to experience a similar fate from some other literary virtuoso. 

ow life is much too short to be passed in trifling arrangements. 
Those who possess little, readily find a corner to lay it down ;—and 
as all my movables lie in a narrow compass, and having been an itin- 
erant myself through the world from the age of twenty, I am as per- 
fectly settled and at home whatever place I go to, in three hours, as I 
am when I have remained in it many months. *Tis but unstrapping 
my chaise trunk, laying out my odds and ends, and the affair is over. 

This temper of mind is to be acquired by a resolution to be contented 
with things as they turn out, and an endeavor to deduce some pleasure 
from every object one meets. 

Without this disposition I would counsel no man to set out on his 
travels. He had better be arrested for debt, and seek no bail, than 
get into a post-chaise onsuch adesign. Hence half our voyage-writers, 
viewing the world in ill humor, have seen and described it ten times 
worse than it really is. 

A splenatic acquaintance of mine, to vary a scene of idle life, re- 
solved to make an extensive tour on the continent, and set out with an 
intention to visit half the globe. The crossing from Dover naturally 
made him sick,—the vessel reached Calais at low water, so that the 
harbor was naturally dry,—the boatmen who took him to shore natu- 
rally imposed on him in their demand,—the officers of the customs 
gave him naturally some little trouble. —The room he was put into at 
the inn had no carpet,—he conceited he should catch cold,—and 
this occasioned Monsieur Dessein’s fricassée to be intolerably ill drest. 
“‘T wish I was at home again!” said he,—and so would have wished 
all thy friends, had they seen thy melancholy plight. On he would go, 
though imaginarily ill,—and of course everything went on ill with him. 
The French roads were abominable,—the great Gothic Church at 
Amiens was nothing to Rochester Cathedral,—the Capital scarce big- 
ger than Westminster—and the Hotel des Invalides not to be compared 
to the Horse-Guards at Whitehall. 

If thine eye so perversely considers all it vieweth,—if so many dis- 
appointments cross thy little pilgrimage to Paris, how wilt thou ever in 
peace reach Jerusalem ? 

Why he never did, nor went one step further ;—disgusted with 
evervidins'—Datenis disgusted with himself, he turned back to pester 
his friends with his grievances, after fretting himself into a bilious com- 
plaint which Bath waters cannot wash away,— the cause being too 
remote for their operation. 


* A very noted auctioneer in London, about the end of the last century. 
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THE INDIAN POWOW, OR DECEPTION REWARDED. 


[In the margin of an old folio copy of Mather’s Magnalia, is the following curious MS. 
note, in an old hand. We have my to the owner of the copy of the Magnalia at the 
time it was written; but it was probably possessed by some minister in Connecticut, as it 
came into our hands from that State] 


M"* Jos: Noyes* of Newhaven informed that sometime after the English 
lived at Stonington, there came an Indian (of that place) to M* Stanton 
te had the Indian tongue) and told M* Stanton, there was an Indian 

of that place) that had a quarril with him, and had sent for a greate 
powaw from Long Island, who had undertaken to revenge the quarril; and 
thereupon shewed a greate feare; whereupon M* Stanton sent for the 
powaw, and desired him to desist, telling him that Indian was his perteca- 
ler friende, but the powaw refused without so greate a rewarde might be 
giuen, that the Indian could not be able to giue, and the Indian powaw 
grew still more high and positive in his language, until he told M* Stanton 
he could immediately tare his house in pieces, and himself flye out at the 
top of the chimney; and grew at length to be so daring that he raised the 
old gentlemans Temper, so that he started out of his greate chayre and 
layed hold of the powaw, and by main strength took him, and with a halter 
tyed his hands, and raised him up to a hook in the Joyse, and whipped him 
untill he promised to desist and go home, which he did and the poore feare- 
full Indian had no harm from the powaw; there were many Indians with- 
out the house, who came as neare as they dare, and saw the disipline, and 
expected the house to be tore in pieces (as they said), who, when they saw 
the matter so concluded went away much Surprised. This relation M* 
Noyes told me was an undoubted truth, his author being the daughter of 
s* Mr. Stanton. ; 





PETITION OF SARAH GOSSE. 


To y* Worshipfull the Governor and Deputy Governor w® the rest of 
y’ Officers, 


Humblie sheweth: That whereas the husbande of yo’ poore petitioner, 
Sarah Gosse, beinge conuented before yo" worshipps for abuse of his 
tounge, in euill speeches, whereunto he is subiect by reason of some dis- 
temper of spirritt at some times, and wherevppon he was fined Twenty 
pounds, which beinge exacted, would be very preiudiciall vnto my selfe 
and children, if not to the yndoeing. My humble request therefore vnto 
this worshippfull Assemblie is, that they would so farre consider o* condition, 


*Probably the Rev. Joseph Noyes, who was a minister at New Haven 45 years. He 
died there 14 June, 1761, a. 72. He was son of Rev. Moses N., of Lyme, Ct., grandson 
of Rev. James, of Stonington, Ct., great-grandson of James N., one of the first ministers 
of New , Ms., who came from Wiltshire, Eng., in 1634. His wife was Sarah, daughter 
of Joseph Brown, of Southampton, England. ey en. 


‘armer. All: 
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as to discharge vs fro paimente of the fine aforesaid, and we shall for euer 
pray for yo" worshipps prosperitie. 
Sarau Gosse and her children. 


Wee whose names are hereto sub- 


scribed doe ioyne humble pe- Epwarp How, 
titioner w her vnto this honored Tuo: MaYHew, 
court on her behalfe. Tuomas HaAstINGs. 


GEORGE PHILLIPs, 

WILLIAM JENISON, 

RicHarRD BROWNE. 

Vpon this y* petition exhibited at the 
court, 7: 2—40 [7 April, 1640,] 
20" of the 20 was remitted. 





MEMORANDUM CONCERNING ABRAHAM BROWNE, 
OF BOSTON. 


COMMUNICATED BY CHARLES BROWNE, ESQ., OF BOSTON. 
[Introduction to a manuscript volume lent to me by Geo, M. Browne, Esq.—.C. B.] 


A Book of Remembrance of God’s Provydences towards me, A. B., 
throughout the cours of my Life, written for my own medytacon in 
New eng” 

To his honnered father in law, M™ Hezykiah Vsher, Seg” marchent 
in Boston, N. E. 

Honnered S whatever afflicons hath befalne me in the wholl cours 
of my life, whether in body, minde, estate, or name, I know my sin to 
be the procuring caws. Jere. 4: 18. I medle not with God’s de- 
crees, tho I believe our stations, situations, and ends limmited by God. 
What I was unwilling to do while living, I have left to be presented to 
you after my decease, viz., a few lines of my life and experiences, 
which, when you have perused it, I desire my child, Hezykiah Browne, 
may have it. I pray God make it of use to him, that he may not trust 
to worldly enjoyments of any kinde, but in Christ Jesus, to live unto 
him, to be forever blest of him. This Booke is, as it weare, of two 
parts;— The second part I bequeath unto my dafter, Elizabeth 
Browne, the original of which I write in captivity, and once intended 
for my friends in England. I am sorry my condicon will admitt of no 
other portion (as you have been there friend) soe I hope the Lord will 
be their portion. — F* your kindness to them I have own’d and shall 
own with all dew thankfulness to my dying hower. — 

Your obliged Sonn in Law 
ABRAHAM BROWNE. 


Abraham Browne, born at Plymouth, England, —arrived in New 
England as a factor or supercargo, 20 June, 1650,— returned to 
England 1654, and was taken by a Salee Rover, 1655, was ransomed 
and returned to England the same year, in December. Sailed for 





| 
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Cape de. Verds and New-england, 22 May, 1656, — married in Boston, 


1* May, 1660. 


A. B., the father of the first clergyman of Queen’s Chapel, N. H., 
Son of the clergyman, was member of Parliament — name Arthur." 





LIST OF EARLY SETTLERS 


OF READING AND SOUTH READING, MASS. FROM 1640 TO 1700. 


William Arnold, 

Nicholas Brown, son of Edward 
Brown, of England, died 1673, 

Capt. John Brown, Esq., died 1717, 
age 82, 

John Brown, 2d., 

Cornelius Brown, 

Josiah Brown, 

Joseph Brown, 

Edward Brown, 

Isaac Burnap, died 1667, 

Robert Burnap, died 1689, 

Robert Burnap, Jr., 

John Burnap, 

Thomas Burnap, 

Joseph Burnap, 

John Batchelder, died 1705, 

Samuel Batchelder, 

David Batchelder, 

Dea. Thomas Bancroft, 

Thomas Bancroft, Jr., 

Henry Bellflower, 

Bery Bellflower, 

John Buttery, 

Boniface Burton, 

James Boutwell, 

Thomas Boutwell, 

John Boutwell, 

Abraham Bryant, 

Thomas Bryant, 

William Bryant, 

Kendall Bryant, 

Rev. John Brock, died June 18, 
1688, 

James Barrett, 

Thomas Burt, 


Abraham Belknap, 
Thomas Chandler, 

Thomas Clark, died 1693, 
Adam Colson, died 1687, 
Dea William Cowdrey, died 1687, 
William Cowdrey, Jr., 
Nathaniel Cowdrey, 
Samuel Cowdrey, 
Nathaniel Cutler, 

Thomas Cutler, 

Edward Cutler, 

John Cutler, 

Perley Clark, 

Samuel Chadwick, 

John Cole, 

Dea. John Damon, died 1708, 
John Damon, Jr., 

Samuel Damon, 

Thomas Damon, 

George Davis, 1667, 
Joseph Davis, 

Joshua Davis, 

Thomas Davis, 

Robert Dunton, 

Samuel Dunton, died 1683, 
John Dunton, 

Nathaniel Dunton, 

Josiah Dustin, died 1671, 
Thomas Dutton, 

Joseph Dutton, 

Ralph Dix, died 1688, 
John Dix, 

Samuel Dix, 

John Dickerman, 
Nathaniel Evans, died 1710, 
Jonas Eaton, died 1674, 


* Arthur Browne, of Portsmouth, N. H., an Episcopal clergyman — was educated at 
Trinity Coll. Dublin — ordained 4 the Bishop of London and assumed the c of a 


society at Providence, R. I. In 1 


36, he removed to Portsmouth, and became first 


minister of the Episcopal Church of that town, and continued his connexion until his 
decease. He died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1773, aged 73.— Sabine’s Biographical 
Sketches of American Loyalists. Boston, 1847. 
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John Eaton (“of the Playne”), died 
1691, 

John Eaton (“of the Hill”), died 
1695, 

William Eaton, died 1673, 

Daniel Eaton, 

Joshua Eaton, 

Jonathan Eaton, 

William Eaton, Jr., 

Peter Emerson, son of Joseph Em- 
erson, of Mendon, died 1751, 
aged 78 years, 

Ebenezer Emerson, 

Matthew Edwards, died 1683, 

Francis Everett, 

Gilbert Endicott, \ 

Walter Fairfield, 

Dea. Zackariah Fitch, died 1662, 

Dea. Benjamin Fitch, died 1713, 

Joseph Fitch, died 1694, 

Samuel Fitch, 

Henry Felch, died 1699, 

John Felch, 

Joseph Felch, 

George Flint, 

Stephen Francis, 

Stephen Fisk, 

Maj. Green, 

Rey. Henry Green, died 1648, 

John Gould, 

Daniel Gould, 

Matthew Grover, 

Thomas Grover, 

Nathaniel Goodwin, 

John Goodwin, 

Richard Harnden, 

John Harnden, 

Benja. Harnden, 

William Harnden, 

Isaac Hart, ~ 

Thomas Hartshorn, 

David Hartshorn, 

Benj. Hartshorn, 

Joseph Hartshorn, 

Timothy Hartshorn, 

Rev. Samuel Haugh, died 1662, 

Capt. John Herbert, died 1712, 

William Hooper, died 1678, 

William Hooper, Jr., died 1692, 

William Haley, 

William Hussey, 

Thomas Hodgman, 

Josiah Hodgman, 

Thomas Hawes, 


7. 
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Daniel Hitchings, 

James Hay, 

William Hodgkins, 

Francis Hutchinson, died 1702, 
Thomas Jackson, 

Dea. Thomas Kendall, died 1681, 
Edward Kidder, 

Thomas Kelson, 

Robert Ken, 

Samuel Lamson, died 1692, 
Samuel Lamson, Jr., 

William Laukin, 

George Lilley, died 1691, 
Samuel Lilley, 

Samuel Leaman, 

Thomas Marshall, 

Edward Marshall, 

Henry Merrow, died 1685, 
John Merrow, 

Samuel Merrow, 

Humphrey Miller (or Millard), 
William Marlin, 

Philip McIntier, 

Richard Nichols, died 1674, 
John Nichols, 

Dea. Thomas Nichols, 

James Nichols, 

Samuel Nichols, 

John Poole, died 1667, 

Capt. Jonathan Poole, died 1678, 
Samuel Poole, 

Thomas Poole, 

Dea. Thomas Parker, died 1683,~ 
Hananiah Parker, 

John Parker, 

Nathaniel Parker, 

Samuel Parker, 

Kendall Parker, Esq., 
Ebenezer Parker, 

Jonathan Parker, 

Peter Palfrey, died 1663, 

John Pearson, died 1679, 

John Pearson, Jr, 

James Pike, died 1699, 
Jeremiah Pike, 

John Polly, 

Edward Polly, 

Rev. Jonathan Pierpont, died 1709, 
John Pratt, 

John Phipps, 

William Rogers, 

Nicholas Rice, 

William Robbins, 

Abraham Roberts, 
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William Russell, John Townsend, 

John Smith, John Tony, died 1691, 
Francis Smith, Sen., died 1650, Richard Temple, 

Dea. Francis Smith, died 1744, Ezekiel Upton, 

Benja. Smith, died 1691, Joseph Upton, 
Matthew Smith, John Upton, died 1699, 
Dr. James Stimpson, Joseph Underwood, 
Jeremiah Swayne, died 1658, Capt. Richard Walker, 
Maj. Jeremiah Swayne, died 1710, Samuel Walker, 
Benja. Swayne, Shubael Walker, 

John Squier, George Walker, 
Richard Sutton, Obadiah Walker, 
Capt. Ephraim Savage, John Weston, 


Tsaac Southwick, 
William Sawyer, 
Seabred Taylor, 


Thomas Weston, 
Stephen Weston, 
Samuel Weston, 


Edward Taylor, died 1694, John Wiley, 
James Taylor, died 1703, Timothy Wiley, 
Thomas Taylor, died 1690, Josias Webber, 
George Thompson, died 1674, Samuel Walton, 
John Thompson, John Woodward, 
Thomas Tower, died 1684, Thomas Williams. 
George Townsend, 


Collected from the old Town Records, by 
Litiey Eaton, 
Town Clerk of South Reading. 
South Reading, July, 1847 





LETTER OF EZRA BADLAM. 


Albany, September 28th, 1777. 
Dear Sir, — 

I have a few leisure minutes which I gladly embrace, thankfully 
acknowledging your last favor by the hand of Mr. Hayward the Post. 
Hoping these lines will find you and your family in good health, tho’ I 
am at present unwell with the Fever and Ague, but am much better 
than I have been. The siege at Fort Stanwix has been the cause of 
my being sick, but the fall is now coming on and I hope to get well 
soon and go tocamp. I have no news extraordinary at present but 
will give you a sketch of our affairs in this Northern Department. 
Our army which was in the greatest confusion when commanded b 
Gen P——, Sis now in the very best situation and in ve high 


spirits. A general action is hourly expected, which I believe will con- 
clude this Campaign if the action turns in our favor, which I think 
there is not any danger to doubt of; for we are on the right side of the 
Question and they are not. I think in a very few days by the help of 
Almighty God we shall be able to give a very good account of Gen” 
Burgoine and his army, as his communication is now cut off, so that he 
cannot get any more provisions. Colonel Brown has taken Ticonde- 
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roga, and about 300 prisoners, and retaken about 100 of our men 
which were taken at Bennington, 200 batteaux, a number of armed 
gundeloes, one armed sloop and a great number of other valuable 
articles. Things now have a very good force and the countenances of 
the people are very much altered. They that were Tories a few days 
ago, are now good Whigs and have taken their arms and gone with the 
militia and are determined to finish the work and bring those ee 
and tyranical Ministers to a sense of their duty. The Indians as we 
as the Tories begin to think that we shall be too strong for the British 
army, and have come down from each of the Six Nations and are of 
great service to our army for scouting parties; for they go out every 
day and lay in the woods and bushes near the enemy’s camp, and take 
more or less prisoners every day, and give us intelligence of all Bur- 
goine’s movements, which is of great service tous. A few days ago 
the Indians took two Tories who were dressed and painted, who a few 
minutes before had taken one of our men and were carrying him into 
Burgoyne’s camp. They brought them to Generall Gates and he set 
our man at liberty; the other two, Tories, he told them it seemed to 
him that they liked the Indians or they would not try to imitate them. 
And since you like them so well, you may take protection with them 
and hence Indian fair; and so delivered the two Tories to the Chief 
Sachem ; and they called their men together and held a frolick with 
them and have taken very good care of them; for they have put them 
to sleep I believe, for they have not been seen or heard since, and I am 
thoughtful they will not wake very soon. The Mohawks are the most 
intelligible, as they live among the English in Caughnawaga. The 
Anydars [Oneidas] tribe have been the most friendly. The Cayugars 
are a small tribe. The Ornondagers are a numerous nation, but the 
Senekeys are the largest, and very bad. The Mohikens are a small 
tribe. The Flat Heads are very numerous, but have not been con- 
cerned on either side, as they are at so great a distance. 

The following is a list of the killed, wounded and missing in the battle 
at Stillwater the 19th instant: 


2 Lieut. Col., Coben and Adoms, 


3 Captains, 6 Captains, 1 Captain, 

1 First Lieutenant, 5 First Lieutenants, 1 Lieutenant, 

2 Ensigns, 9 Second do. 7 Sargents, 

3 Sargents, 1 Ensign, 28 Rank and File. 
2 Drummers, 13 Sargents, 


51 Rank and File. 2 Fifers, 
181 Rank and File. 


Total, 64 killed, 217 wounded, 38 missing. [87] 


The enemy’s loss on this occasion, as we have been informed by 
deserters was seven hundred and forty four killed dead, which they 
have buried since. The number that they had wounded we have not 
yet ascertained. Every thing in this place is very dear, so dear that 
the officers in the army will, in a very short time, be obliged to resign 
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their commissions, if such men as you, which have the reigns of govern- 
ment in hand, do not fall upon some better plan of government ; for 
we cannot live so well on our pay now, as we could on a soldier’s pay 
the first year. 

N.B. — Gen" Schuyler is yet in Albany, though he has been some 
time since ordered to Congress. 

Sir I am with esteem and due respect your most 
Obedient humble servant 
Ezra BaDLAM. 





IPSWICH PROCEEDINGS. 


[To the Publisher.] 


Sir, — After a number of sittings, I have copied from the old Books the first list of 
names it contains. I have spelt them as they are in the Record. I think it contains the 
names of all the freemen of Ipswich at that time. I did intend to give a short history of 
each family, and may, at some future day, if my health (which is — Fpeed will permit. 
Iam your humble servant, 
Luter Walt. 


At the generall Towne Meeting held the 19 of December, 1648. 

Wheras the Inhabitants of this Towne have engaged themselves to pay 
yearly on the 10th day of Decembar unto Maior Denison, soe long as he 
shall be theur Leader, the sum of Twenty four Pounds, Seven Shillings, in 
way of gratuitye, as under there hands may appear; and because it is 
most manifest the sayd sum will not be raysed unlesse some better order 
be taken for the same, Espeshally in respect of the Alteration and change 
of the Inhabytants. It is therefour ordered, that henceforth the seaven 
men shall, yearly in November, put the s* summ of 24" 7* into a rate, pro- 
portioning it upon the Inhabitants. Having alsoe respect to the bill of 
Subscriptions of the Towne from Year to Year to be Levyed and colected 
by the Constable, and payed unto the Sayd Maior Denison, on the 10 of 
Decembar, yearly, soe long as he shall continue to be leader of this Com- 


ny. 

_ Voted by the Town at the generall Towne meeting above mentioned. A 
list of names of those that did subscribe theur severall somes yearley, while 
he continued to be our Leader. 


Mr. Saltonstall, £0 4 0)Theoph. Wilson, £0 20 
Mr. Symonds, 0 8 0|Humphry Bradstreet, 0 20 
Mr. Hubbard, 0 4 0| Daniell Clarke, 0 30 
Mr. Rogers, 0 4 0| Will™ Clark, 0 30 
Mr. Norton, 0 4 0|Samuel Long, 0 20 
Mr. Wm. Paine, 0 6 0|\John Warner, 010 
Mr. Robert Paine, 0 10 0|John Wooddam, 0 20 
John Whipple, 0 2 0|James Chute, 0 40 
Francis Dane, 0 3 0|John Anaball, 0 40 
Mr. Baker, 0 4 0|John Davis, 0 20 
Rich: Kemball, Sen., 0 3 0|W™ Gutterson, 0 20 
Tho: Robinson, Sen., 0 1 0|Jhon Morse, 0 30 
Robert Lord, 0 2 0| William Averill, 0 30 
James How, 0 38 0|John Newman, 0 20 
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Roger Langton, 
Joseph Langton, 
Francis Jordan, 
John Jackson, 
Abra. Foster, 
Phillip Long, 
William Batholmew, 
Andrew Hodges, 
Stephen Jordon, 
Thos. Newman, 
John Gage, 
Renold Foster, 
Mathias Button, 
Samuell Tayler, 
Tho: Tredwell, 
Abra: Warr, 
Tho: Knowlton, 
Thomas Hardy, 
Rch. Scofield, 
Roger Pueston, 
Robert Beacham, 
Thomas Perkins, 
Thomas Harris, 
Robert Dutch, 
Jacob Perkins, 
Ralph Dix, 

John Layto, 
John Ingalls, 
Robert Filbrick, 
Robert Wallis, 
Robert Roberds, 
Fran: Wainwright, 
John Newmarsh, 
Sam. Heipher, 
Joseph Bigsby, 
Edward Walderne, 
John Appleton, 
Sam" Appleton, 
Tho. Stace, 

Jo. Whipple, Jr., 
Edmond Bridges, 
Lanslot Granger, 
Anthony Potter, 
John French, 
Nath. Stone, 
Mark Quilter, 
WwW" Addam, Jr., 
John Denison, 
Edw. Lomas, 
Tho. Rollinson, Jr, 
Daniel Warner, 
Tho. Wardall, 
Tho. Scott, Jr., 
Tho. Scott, Sen., 


Ipswich Proceedings. 
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W™ Addams, Sen., 
John Pinder, 
Thomas Hart, 
Robert Day, 
Will. Pritchet, 
John Wyate, 
Tho. Clark, Jun., 
Tho. Safford, 
John Knowlton, 
Joseph Metcalfe, 
Tho. Metcalfe, 
Moses Pengry, 
Aaron Pengry, 
Theo. Shatswell, 
Mr. Tuttle, 

John Pittice, 
Rich. Shatswell, 
Rich. Kemball, Jr., 
Wm. Whitred, 
Tho. Whitred, 
Geo. Smith, 
Haniell Bosworth 
Ezra Rosse, 
Richard Wattells, 
Henry Kingsbury, 
Robert Smith, 
Henry Archer, 
Edward Brown, 
John Ayuer, 
Richard Betts, 
John Hassell, 
Humph. Vincent, ¢ 
John Catcham, 
Will. Buckley, 
Sam. Varnam, 
Daniell Ross, 
Joseph Redding, 
Richard Nicholls, 
John Browne, 
John Andrews, Jr., 
Math. Clark, 
Daniel Hovey, 
Tyler Birdley, 
John Dane, 

John Chote, 
Symon Tompson, 
Robert Kinsman, 
Tho. Low, 

Will. Goodhue, 
Wn. Story, 

John West, 

Theo. Salter, 
John Burnam, 
Wm. Miller, 
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Geo. Gidding, £0 5 0! Wm. Coggswell, £0 40 
John Andrews, Jr., 0 6 0| Wm. Lampson, 0 20 
Tho. Lee, 0 2 0| Anthony Harris, 0 30 
John Perkins, Jr., 0 5 0| Robert Colborne, 0 20 
Wm. Fellows, 0 8 0| Tho. Bishop, 0 20 
Mr. Epps, 0 4 0| Tho. Greene, 0 40 
Humph. Gilbert, 0 4 0| Robert Pearpoynt, 0 20 
Daniel Ringe, 0 4 0/John Fuller, 0 30 
Daniell Wood, 0 2 0| Tho. Burnam, 0 39 
Joseph Emerson, 0 4 0| John Lee, 0 20 
_ Robert Crose, 0 4 0| John Emerson, 0 20 
Sam. Younglove, 0 2 0| Job Bishop, 0 50 
* Sam. Pod, 0 20 








EARLY RECORDS OF ROXBURY. 


The document, of which this is a copy, belongs to, and appears to have 
been a fly-leaf in the earliest book of records of the town of Roxbury. It 
is so worn and torn, that its fragmentary state will not allow of a perfect 
copy, or a copy of what it once was. It comes to the Register through 
the interest of Cuartes M. Ext1s, Esq, of Roxbury and Boston, mem- 
ber of the N. E. H. G. Society. There is no date upon the paper. It 
was on or after 1634, and not after 1643. 


Mr. Elliott, 8 goats, 5 kidds,|Elder Heath, 12 goats, 7 kids, 
John Johnson, 6 goats, 4 kids, | W™ Denison, 2 goats, 3 kids, 
ante Morrell,* 4 goats, 3 kids, | John Ston, 20 goats, 8 kids, 
™ Sheafe, 14 goats, 10 kids, | Thomas Water- : 

Edward Bugbie, .6 ie 7 kids, man, 7 goats, 6 kids, [7] 
John Burehly,t 2 goats, 2 kids, | Thos. ffreeman, 3 goats, 1 kid, 
Edw’d Sheffield, 2 goats, 1 kid, | Richard Peacock, 1 goat, 1 kid, 
W™ Chandler, 1 goat, 1kid, | Dorothy, 1 goat, 1 kid. 





We whose names are vnder written haue appointed John Burwell to 
gather} 12% apeece for goats and kids out of which we did appoint him to 
pay goodman Burt for his boy for the full tyme he did keepe the goats. 

Isaac HEeatu. 
Joun Sron. 


A note of yf estates and persons of the Inhabitants of Rocksbury. 


Accres. _halfe ac. Persons | and estate. 
3 00 0 Edward Pason, 1 00 00 00 
6 + 0 John Tatman, 2 06 00 00 
7 00 0 John Stonnard, § 2 00 09 00 
6 00 0 Martin Stebbin, 2 00 00 00 
7 ; 0 Giles Payson, 210 08 04 


* T incline to the opinion that this should be Morsell. 
: rp et mean ra at 

ords italicized are supplied, the original being obliterated. 
§ Possibly Stoddard, but th iat 


e MS. is plain. 
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Accres. halfe ac. 


bo 
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* No doubt Curtis. 


t Since Gerry ? 


Early Records of Roxbury. 


Laurence Wittamore, 
Richard Peacocke, 
Edward Bugbie, 
John Levins, 
Gowin Anderson, 
John Ruggles, 
Richard Peper, 
Edward Rigges, 
William Webb, 
Edward Bridge, 
Thomas Ruggles, 
Robert Seauer, 


Thomas Griggs, — 


John Hall, 
John Trumble, 


' John Burwell, 


Abraham Howe, 
John Mathew, 
John Bowles, 

Isaac Johnson, 
Ralph Hemmenway, 
John Corteis, * 
Arthur Gary,t 
Thomas Waterman, 
Thomas Pigge, { 
Samuell ffinch, 
Widdow Iggulden, 
Abraham Newell, 
W™ Chandler, 
Robert Gamlien, 
John Perry, 
ffrancis Smith, 
John Pettit, 

W™ Cheiney, 


i erkins, 
Robert Williams, 
John Graue, § 
Daniell Brewer, 
James Astwood, 
Edward Porter, 
John Miller, 
John Roberts, 
Griffin Craft, 
John Watson, 
Thomas Lamb, 
Mr. John Elliott, 
William Curteis, 
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Persons. | and estate 
2 02 06 08 
8 08 00 00 
8 17 00 00 
38 17 00 00 
8 01 00 00 
8 04 13 00 
4 03 00 00 
4 00 00 00 
4 02 00 00 
4 02 00 00 
4 01 15. 00 
4 17 06 00 
4 00 00 00 
4 00 00 00 
4 00 00 00 
5 17 10 00 
5 01 00 00 
5 01 00 00 
5 07 10 00 
5 02 00 00 
5 09 14 08 
5 00 00 00 
5 02 00 00 
6 01 16 08 
6 17 00 00 
6 14 05 00 
7 06 = [torn off] 
7 07 
7 06 
7 08 
7 
7 
8 
8 

- 7 wa 
8 
8 ig 
8 20[?] Fs 
9 g 
9 — 
9 
9 
9 

10 00 

12 

12 07 

18 00 

13 08 


t The MS. admits of no question ; nor can it be tortured into anything else. But the 
Pighogg of Farmer may well disturb our gravity! especially if we are assured that the 


original MS. (to which 


§ Perhaps, or probably now Graves. 


e great genealogist had not access) reads 
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[Thus far on one page, seemingly the first. On the second is apparently 
another class of landholders. ] 


[torn] 0 0 Thomas Bett, 13 18 02 00 

“ 0 0 George Holmes, 13 10 10 00 

“ 0 oO Samuel Hagborne,* 14 17 00 8 00 

“ 0 0 William Parke, 15 1 10 00 

“ 0 0 John Johnson, 15 12 06 08 
188 0 0 John Gore, 15 16 00 00 
204 0 0 Isaac Morrell, 17 00 00 00 
242 0 0 George Alcock, 20 03 00 00 
256 0 0 Elder Heath, 21 18 03 04 
253 0 0 John Stow, 21 02 17 04 
267 0 0 W™ Denison, 24 07 06 08 
278 0 0 John Weld, 23 03 15 00 
288 0 0 Joshua Hewes, 24 00 00 00 
305 0 0 Phillip Elliott, 25 07 13 04 
333 0 0 Mr. Thomas Weld, 26 O01 13 00 
356 0 0 Mr. Thomas Dudley, 10 00 00 00 





REMARKABLE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Notwithstanding the wisdom and light of the present age, there may 
be found as little to boast of in these matters, as our fathers had over 
the condition of their ancestors. We read with surprise now-a-days 
the accounts of apparitions, drums and trumpets in the air above, the 
doings of witches, and a hundred other things that might be named, 
which were common two hundred years ago, and forget that thousands 
of the present day believe in second-sight, warnings in dreams, fore- 
runners, and even witchcraft itself. 

Governor Winthrop as piously believed the story of the rocking ship 
which he records in his Journal, as the author of the Saxon Chronicle 
did that of Pope Leo, “ who had his tongue cut out, and his eyes put 
out, and was then driven from his see ; but that soon afterwards he 
was able to see and speak, and again was pope as he before was.” 

Our object in this article is to present one or two striking cases of 
the delusions which prevailed just two centuries ago this present year. 
They have not been specially selected, but happening to fall under our 
observation, they are here given. They will be found in the second 
volume of Winthrop’s Journal, as follows : 

At a court in Boston, 1648, “One Margaret Jones, of Charlestown,} 
was indicted and found guilty of witchcraft, and hanged for it. The 
evidence against her was, 1. that she was found to have such a malig- 
nant touch, as many persons, (men, women, and children,) whom she 
stroked or touched with any affection or displeasure, &c., were taken 
with deafness, or vomiting, or other violent pains or sickness ; 2. she 


* Since Hitchbourn, it is probable. 

t Mr. Frothingham, the accomplished historian of that town, has not been able to eluci- 
date the text of Winthrop concerning this melancholy event, as the records there are en- 
tirely silent upon it. 
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practising physic, and her medicines being such things, as (by her own 
confession) were harmless, as aniseed, liquors, &c., yet had extraordi- 
nary violent effects; 3. she would use to tell such as would not make 
use of her physic, that they would never be healed, and accordingly 
their diseases and hurts continued, with relapses against the ordinary 
course, and beyond the apprehension of all physicians and surgeons ; 
4. some things which she foretold came to pass accordingly; other 
things she could tell of, (as secret speeches, &c.,) which she had no 
ordinary means to come to the knowledge of; 5. she had, (upon 
search,) an apparent teat* * * * * * as fresh as if it had been newly 
sucked ; and after it had been scanned, upon a forced search, that was 
withered, and another began on the opposite side; 6. in the prison, in 
clear daylight, there was seen in her arms, she sitting on the floor, and 
her clothes up, &c., a little child, which ran from her into another room, 
and the officer following it, it was vanished. The like child was seen in. 
two other places, to which she had relation ; and one maid that saw it, 
fell sick upon it, and was cured by the said Margaret, who used means 
to be employed to that end. Her behaviour at her trial was very intem- 
perate, lying notoriously, and railing upon the jury and witnesses, &c., 
and in the like distemper she died. The same day and hour she was 
executed, there was a very great tempest at Connecticut, which blew 
down many trees, &c.”’$ 

Not many days after the execution of the poor woman, it is related by 
our author, that “ the Welcome of Boston, [of] about 300 tons, riding 
before Charlestown, having in her 80 horses and 120 tons of ballast, in 
calm weather, fell a rolling, and continued so about 12 hours, so as 
though they brought a great weight to the one side, yet she would heel 
to the other, and so deep as they feared her foundering. It was then 
the time of the county court in Boston, and the magistrates hearing of 
it, and withal that one Jones, (the husband of the witch lately execut- 
ed,) had desired to have passage in her to Barbados, and could not 
have it without such payment, &c., they sent the officer presently with 
a warrant to apprehend him, one of them saying that the ship would 
stand still as soon as he was in prison. And as the officer went, and 


* The well known test of the times. No one was really thought to be a complete witch 
without such an appendage could be found about them. Hence the term witch-teat, for- 
merly well known, even to every child of mature years. It is not found in the dictionaries, 
not even in the “ Worip or Worps,” or “Op Batter,” yet we think it ought to be 
there as much as witch, for assuredly one could not exist without the other, and one was as 
real as the other. It is a wonder that Bailey should miss it, or that Phillips, who gives 
such a grave definition to witchcraft, should have passed over its most important attribute, 
especially as an act of Parliament before their times must have been based upon the exist- 
ence of the witch-teat. The statute ulluded to lies “against feeding and rewarding, and 
giving suck to evil spirits.” It was believed that the Devil sent his imps to suck witches, or 
candidates for the art; that when they had performed that operation or service, (its object 
not being clearly defined,) the person giving suck was fully secured in the service of his 
dread majesty 

We close this note with the curious definition of Witchcraft alluded to: 

“ Witcacrart, the black art, whereby, with the assistance of the Devil, or evil spirits, 
some wonders may be wrought which exceed the common apprehensions of men.” 

t Probably denying that of which she was accused. 

t We should suppose that this would have convinced every one that Heaven was giving 
testimony in favor of the accused ; but true it is, that infatuation destroys the judgment. 
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was passing over the ferry, one said to him, ‘ You can tame men some- 
times, can’t you tame this ship?’ The officer answered, ‘I have that 
here that, (it may be,) will tame her, and make her be quiet;’ and 
with that he showed his warrant. And at the same instant she began 
to stop, and presently staid; and after he was put in prison, moved no 
more.” How it fared with the poor man we have no information. Not 
even his baptismal name are we sure of, though we are inclined to think 
it was Edward, who appears among the freemen of Massachusetts as 
early as 1631. If set at liberty he doubtless seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity of escaping from a country where his character had been ruined. 
The name of Edward Jones appears in the records of Charlestown in 
1636, and we do not find any other of the name of Jones there up to 
the time of the witchcraft in 1648; yet there may have been others, 
and there is a possibility that the Kdward of the records may not have 
been the one who “so diabolically troubled” the ship. 





OBITUARY. 


[The ensuing notice of the Rev. Mr. Rogers was communicated by the Hon. Henry W. 
Cushman, of Bernardston, Ms., corresponding member of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society.] 


Diep, in Bernardston, Jan. 26, 1847, Rev. T. F. Rogers, senior 
Pastor of the Unitarian Society in that town, aged 66. Mr. Rogers 
was a native of Tewksbury, Mass., graduated at Harvard University 
in 1802, and was settled over the first Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society in Bernardston in 1809, in which situation he continued to his 
death, a period of almost 38 years. 

The class of 1802, to which Mr. Rogers belonged, contained a re- 
markably large number who have been eminent in the theological, 
gwar or literary world. Gov. Lincoln, of Worcester, Hon. James 

. Austin, late Attorney General of this State, Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, of Salem, Hon. Samuel Hoar, of Concord, Rev. Dr. Nichols, of 
Portland, Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, Rev. Dr. Flint, of Salem, 
Rey. Dr. Allen, late President of Bowdoin College, Professor Frisbie, 
of Harvard University, Rev. Mr. Wellington, of Templeton, and Dea. 
Greele, of Boston, were members of that class. 

Mr. Rogers was the fourth settled minister of the first religious soci- 
ety in Bernardston. The church of that society is now 105 years old, 
having been formed at Deerfield, Nov. 25, 1741. The Rev. John 
Norton, first minister of Fall Town, (now Bernardston,) was ordained 
at that time. Sermon by Rev. Jonathan Ashley, of Deerfield, which 
was printed in Boston in 1742, a copy of which is now in the library 
of the Antiquarian Society at Worcester. 

Mr. Rogers was ordained Sept. 20,1809. The ordaining council 
consisted of Rev. Dr. Wells, of Brattleboro’, Vt., Rev. Asa Packard, 
of Marlboro’, Rev. John Foster, of Brighton, Rev. Jacob Coggin, of 
Tewksbury, Rev. Dr. Willard, of Deerfield, and Rev. James Chamber- 
lain, of Guilford, Vt. 

But few men have lived a more perfectly Christian life than Mr. 
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Rogers. Those who differed from him in theological sentiments never 
doubted his perfect honesty and the purity of his life. From some 
intercourse with the world, we must say, that we have never known a 
man, who was so nearly perfect in obedience to the precepts of Christ, 
ashe was. This is, indeed, saying very much, but not any too much. 

His perfect honesty in business transactions was most remarkable ; 
far in advance of the honesty of the world and of most of those who 
profess to be disciples of the Saviour. One circumstance of a thousand, 
will illustrate this. Having a horse that had become diseased, and 
consequently nearly useless, a neighbor, who acted on the principle that 
‘¢ all ’s fair in trade,” wishing to do Mr. R. a kindness, pro to him 
to take the horse to a distance and sell him. Mr. R. declined the 
offer, giving as a reason that “he feared he would sell the horse for 
more than he was worth.” How rare is such honesty in the world! 

For many years his trials have been great. The wife of his bosom, 
who died a few months since, has, for a long time, been Powe 
insane, and sickness has often visited his dwelling. But perfect sub- 
mission to the will of God was a marked characteristic of his life. 
Amidst all his trials, he was ever patient and cheerful, relying, with 
the most perfect confidence, on the goodness of his “ Father in 
heaven.” 

As a preacher, he was never remarkable. His sermons were always 
good, but seldom very original. His whole life has been the most pow- 
erful preacher, for more than a third of a century, among his people. 
Their deep respect and love for him is shown, most conclusively, in his 
long continuance among them as their pastor. For upwards of thirty- 
six years, he constantly “ broke the bread of life” to the same society. 

But he has gone! His labors are ended; and we trust he has al- 
ready received the reward which is promised to the faithful steward. 


“ Servant of God! well done ; 
Praise be thy new employ ; 

And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy.” 


Bernardston, Jan. 28, 1847. H. W. C. 





HOW THE JEWS WERE TREATED IN EARLY TIMES, IN 
ENGLAND. 


Extracted from Stow’s History of London. 


Op JurtE, a street so called, of Jews sometime dwelling there and 
near adjoining, in the parishes of St. Olive, St. Michael, Bassingshall, 
St. Martin, Ironmonger lane, St. Lawrence, called the Jury, and so 
west to Wood street. William, duke of Normandy, first brought them 
from Rouen to inhabit here. ' 

William Rufus favored them so far, that he sware by Luke’s face, 
his common oath, if they could overcome the Christians he would be 
one of their - 
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Henry II. grievously punished them for corrupting his coin. 

Richard I. forbad Jews and women to be present at his coronation, 
for fear of enchantments ; for breaking of which commandment many 
Jews were slain, who being assembled to present the king with some 
gift, one of them was stricken by a Christian, which some unruly 
people perceiving, fell upon them, beat them to their houses, and burnt 
them therein, or slew them at their coming out. Also the Jews at 
Norwich, St. Edmundsbury, Lincoln, Stamford, and Lynne, were 
robbed and spoiled; and at York, to the number of 500, besides women 
and children, entered a tower of the castle, proffered money to be in 
surety of their lives, but the Christians would not take it, whereupon 
they cut the throats of their wives and children, and cast them over 
the walls on the Christians’ heads ; and then entering the king’s lodg- 
ing, they burnt both the house and themselves. 

King John, in the 11th of his reign, commanded all the Jews, both 
men and women, to be imprisoned and grievously punished, because he 
would have all their money: some of them gave all they had, and 
promised more, to escape so many kinds of Torments, for every one of 
them had one of their eyes at the least plucked out; amongst whom 
there was one, which being tormented many ways, would not ransom 
himself, till the king had caused every day one of his great teeth to be 
plucked out by the space of seven days, and then gave the king ten 
thousand mares of silver, to the end they should pull out no more. 
The said king at that time spoiled the Jews of 66,000 marks. 

The 17th of this king, the barons broke into the Jews’ houses, riffled 
their coffers, and with the stone of their houses repaired the gates and 
walls of London. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PETERS FAMILY. 


THE following letter of the Rev. THomAs PETERS may throw some 
light on the early beginnings of our country. It has never been printed 
(to our knowledge) before. Concerning its author we know very little, 
as he continued but a short time in New England, or, about six years. 
It would however be inferred from Farmer’s Register, that he did not 
arrive in the country till 1646, which inference would be incorrect, as 
will appear by this article. The passage of Mr. Farmer concerning 
him was probably drawn from that book of Samuel Peters, ‘“ a work,” 
in that careful author’s language, “ which it is hazardous to quote,” 
and is as follows. ‘Thomas was a brother of Hua Prrers, was a 
minister in Cornwall, England, from whence he was driven by Sir 
Ralph Hopton in the time of the civil wars. He came to New Eng- 
os and commenced a settlement at Pequot River with John Win- 
throp [jr.] in 1646. He remained here but a short time, being called 
back to his people, to which he returned in 1647.” 

When an individual has become a memorable point in history, whether 
from his good or bad fortune, or good or bad qualities, (by the present 
standard of men’s judgments,) there is a natural desire to know some- 
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thing of his kindred or family. The course pursued by the Rev. Hugh 
Peters in aid of those opposed to the arbitrary rule of Charles the First, 
and the fate he met with at the restoration, place him among those 
conspicuous points in history. He came earlier to America than his 
brother, but continued here nearly an equal length of time. The 
family seat of the Peters appears to have been at Fowey, in Cornwall, 
and here Hugh was born, as probably were his brothers, if he had 
more than one. The family had long been of considerable note when 
Hugh came upon the stage, and as late as the time of Warburton, one 
of the family attracted his attention by his literary productions. This 
was the Rev. Charles Peters, A. M., rector of Bratton-Clovelly, in 
Devon, and afterwards of St. Maybin, in Cornwall. To form an esti- 
mate of the literary abilities of this gentleman, we must look elsewhere 
than in the “ Divine Legation.” A historian of Cornwall, Dr. Polwhele, 
gives him a fine character, as well literary as moral. He was born in 
1691, and died in 1775, a. 84. 

Under 1646, Governor Winthrop mentions that “a plantation was 
begun at Pequod river, by Mr. John Winthrop, jr., Mr. Thomas 
Peter, a minister, (brother to Mr. [Hugh] Peter, of Salem.”) And 
in a letter which Winthrop wrote to his son, dated, “‘ Boston, 16(9)46,” 
he says, The Rainbow went hence the 10th of this present with 80 pas- 
sengers, but Mr. Peters is resolved to go by Malago with Captain 
Hawkins. (The same Capt. Thomas Hawkins, probably, who arrived 
at Boston in October, 1646.) Hence it is fair to infer that Mr. Peters 
sailed for England towards the close of 1646, and from a passage in 
Dr. Trumbull’s History of Connecticut there can be little or no doubt 
that he came over in 1639. The interesting passage from Trumbull is 
as follows. ‘ About midsummer [1639, Mr. George Fenwick, with 
his lady and family, arrived in a ship of 250 tons. Another ship came 
in company with him. They were both for Quinnipiack. Mr. Fenwick 
and others came over with a view to take possession of a large tract 
upon the river, in behalf of their lordships, the original patentees, and 
to plant a town at the mouth of the river. A settlement was soon 
made and named Saybrook, in honor to their lordships, Say and Seal 
and Brook. Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Thomas Peters, who was the first 
minister in the plantation, Capt. Gardiner, Thomas Leffingwell, 
Thomas Tracy, and Capt. John Mason, were some of the principal 
planters. Indeed the Huntingtons, Baldwins, Raynolds’s, Backus’s, 
Bliss’s, Watermans, Hides, Posts, Smiths, and almost all the names 
afterwards to be found at Norwich were among the first inhabitants of 
Saybrook.” 

Thomas Peters was probably influenced to return to England from 
the circumstance of the conspicuousness of his brother Hugh, who was 
now or about this time at the zenith of his popularity. Probably Capt. 
Hawkins brought over the great and important news of the “ death- 
blow given to royalty in the west of England,” in the signal defeat at 
Torrington in Devonshire. It was there that Hugh, then chaplain to 
the Parliament’s forces, exhorted them to exertion in the cause with 
great effect. Torrington surrendered to Gen. Fairfax on the 17th of 
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February, 1646, and only one month previous Dartmouth had surren- 
dered under similar circumstances. Here too “the celebrated Hugh 
Peters” was equally yg tay Sir Thomas Fairfax having pre- 
pared to storm the place, Peters exhorted the soldiers in a manner and 
tone which ensured them to do their duty, and success crowned their 
arms at every point. 

We have given a much longer preface to our short letter than we 
had any idea of when we commenced it. There is no date to the letter, 
but it is pretty certain that it was written in 1646, and perhaps early 
in that year. A war was kept up between the Mohegans and Narra- 
gansets, and messengers were often passing from Boston to the Indians 
in Connecticut, and it is probable that this letter was brought to Boston 
by a messenger of that kind. 

It may be proper to add, that there seems to have been a relation- 
ship between the Peters and Winthrop families, other than that formed 
by the marriage of John Winthrop, jr. to Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Hugh Peters. Gov. Winthrop of Boston, writing to his son John of 
Connecticut, 26(8)46, mentions the arrival of Capt. Hawkins, “ upon 
the last day of the week at evening, in a ~ of 220 tons,” and that, 
* there came no more in her but my sister, Peter.” Again, he writes, 
7(9)48, (to his son,) “ we have now received full and certain intelli- 
gence from England by Capt. Hawkin’s ship, (God was pleased to 
change his voyage and send him to heaven by the way.)’”’ In this 
letter he speaks of the news from the contending armies, and adds, in 
a sort of postscript, “‘ My brother Peter took the Duke of Hamilton 
prisoner.” 

No attempt at explanation appears in Winthrop’s history, where 
these letters first appeared in print, under the editorship of Mr. Savage. 
Perhaps he did not wish to commit himself by any conjecture ; but we 
plead ignorance and ask for information. Did Hugh Peters marry a 
sister of Gov. Winthrop? Hugh Peters was at the taking of the Duke 
of Hamilton in Preston fight, and if Winthrop means him, the rumor 
that Peters “ took the duke prisoner,” proved unfounded ; and if he 
did not mean him, who did he mean ? at Peters was in the bloody 
battle at Preston there can be no question, and we are told by some, 
that he encouraged the men by his presence, mounted, and, with a 
drawn sword, inspired the soldiers to firmness. 

There is among the English Pedigrees, one of Peters, from which we 
take the following : 

The Lady Alice Pole, in the reign of Henry III., (1216—1272,) 
gave the manor and castle of Compton, in Devonshire, to one of the 
family of Peter, whose posterity afterwards took the name of the place. 
Another branch settled at Torr-Newton, in the adjacent parish of Torr- 
Brian, of which was 

JoHN Peter, who lived in the reigns of Richard II. (1377, &c.) 
and Henry IV. (1399, &c.,) and who by his wife Alice, left issue, two 
sons, 

I. Jon, his successor. 
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II. NicnHouas, who succeeded to his mother’s estates at Bakebeare, 
in Dorsetshire, and Milton, in Hants, and was M. P. for Shaftes- 
bury, 28 Henry IV. (1450 ;) he d. s. p. 

Joun (1.,) the elder brother, inherited his father’s estates in 
Devonshire, and left issue 

WILLIAM, who it appears was 24 years of age in 1475, (14 Ed- 
ward IV.). At which time he came into possession of his 
father’s estates, and also those of his uncle, who d., as before 
mentioned, s. p. He had issue 

I. Joun of Torr-Newton, who m. Alice, dau. of John Collins, Esq., 
of Woodlands, and was father of Sir William Peter, or Petre, 

rincipal Secretary of State in the reigns of Henry VIII.,” 
dward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and ancestor of the Lords 
Petre of Writtle, in the co. of Essex. 

Il. Wr11aM, who succeeded to his father’s estates in Dorsetshire and 
Hants, and further increased his patrimony by his marriage 
with Joan, only dau. and heiress of Sir Roger Arundel of Cal- 
woodly, co. Devon, by whom he had issue, three sons, 

I. Roger, who d. young. 

II. Wrt1am, who succeeded his father, and d. s. p., 37 Henry VIL., 
(1522.) 

III. Joun, of Bowlay, near Exeter, and was M. P. from that city, 
time Philip and gery He m. Wilmot. dau. of John Peter, 
Esq., his cousin, of Torr-Newton, and sister of Sir William 
Peter, Secretary of State, and d. 1579, leaving a large family, 
among whom were 

I. Joxn, who was a member of the first Parliament of Philip and 
Mary for Dartmouth, (the same Parliament in which his father 
was a member for Exeter,) but d. s. p. in the lifetime of his 
father. 

II. Onno, who succeeded to the estates of his futher in Devonshire, as 
well as to those of his mother’s brother, John Peter, custumar of 
Exeter, in other lands possessed by him in the same county, and 
was seated at Bowhay. Of this branch of the Peters family, 
is the present Earl Bathurst of Bowhay. There is in Exminster 
church near Exeter, a long latin inscription, commemorative of 
Orno Peter, Ese., which OTHo was father of the last male 
heir, who m. Frances, dau. of Thomas Southcote, me 

III. Tuomas, to whom his father gave divers lands in Cornwall, (which 
lands had been acquired of William Peter, his grandfather, by 
marriage with Joan Arundel,) m. Agnes, dau. of Thomas 
Godolphin, of Godolphin, Esq., (by his 2d wife. dau. of the 
noble house of Granville, ) and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Rosert, who was bred a soldier, and served with distinction under 
Sir Edward Poynings at Havre, and in the Low Countries. In 


* This king appointed Sir William Peter one of the overseers of his will, 1546. There 
is, in Prince’s Worthies of Devonshire, a long and exceedingly interesting life of Sir Wil- 
liam Peter, knight, and a pedigree of the family, not much differing in import from this 
we give from Burkes. 
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the 13th Elizabeth he was M. P. for Fowey, in the 14th for 
Penryn, and in the 28th of the same reign, for Dartmouth. He 
m. Thomasine, dau. of John Kestell of Kestell, co. Cornwall, 
Esq., and left issue two sons, 

I. Hevyry, his heir, 

If. Joun, of Treverran, who m. Elizabeth, dau. of William Thoms, 
of Devonshire, 

Henry (the heir,) M. P. for. Fowey, in the 1st Parliament of 
James I., m. in 1609, Deborah, dau. of John Treffrey, Esq. of 
Place, a lineal descendant of Sir John Treffrey, who for his 
gallant services in France, particularly at Crecy and Poictiers, 
was created Knt. Banneret by the Black Prince, and permitted 
by Edward III. to quarter the royal lilies of France alter- 
nately with the arms of his own family. This Henry PETER 
d. in 1619, leaving issue by his wife Deborah, 

Tuomas, b. 1610, who m. in 1632, Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of Henry Michell, Esq., of Harlyn, co. of Cornwall. 
Having been an active royalist in the civil wars between Charles 
and his Parliament, Toomas Prrer was for a long time im- 
prisoned by Cromwell, but obtained his release on the 2d Feb., 
1653, through the influence of his maternal kinsman, the cel- 
ebrated Hucu Peters. He d. in 1675, leaving three sons and 
a dau., m. to Henry Vincent, Esq. The successor of THomas 
Peter was his son Grecory, Esy., of Harlyn. 

The English genealogist here makes the following mystifying note, and 
in a confused manner, without intention probably, gives us the clue to 
the genealogy of Huen PErters. 

“ Huan Peters was of a family which had been driven from Ant- 
werp on account of its religion. He was the s. of Thomas Dikewood 
Peters, a merchant of Fowey, by Martha, dau. of John Treffry, Esq., 
of Place. The name of Peters was first assumed by Thomas Disweel, 
the grandfather of Hugh.” 

We will close our present account by a brief extract from the Life 
of Huen Peters, by the Rev. Samuel Peters, LL. D., on the genealogy 
of the family, although it may be less satisfactory even than that we 
have already given; but as he claims kindred to Hueu, and conse- 
quently to Tuas, we ought certainly to let him be heard. This is his 
account : 

“Mr. Hugh Peters was born of a rich family, but was made poor 
by Archbishop Laud by fines in the star chamber court, for his non- 
conformity to the ceremonies of the Church of England; and he glo- 
ried in his poverty, in his stripes, and imprisonment. The family of 
which he had his descent came from Normandy, with William the Con- 
queror, in 1066, and John Peters was knighted by Henry VIII., and 
his grandson, John, was created baron by James I., in 1603. 

“* The genealogy of Lord Peters in the Herald’s office, points out a 
curious circumstance respecting the mode of spelling the name. The 
name of the oldest son is wrote Petre; the name of the second son, 
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Petres ; that of the third, Peter, that of the fourth, Peters, and the 
fifth is Petrie. William Peters was the fourth son of Sir John Petre, 
Knt., of Exeter, in Devonshire. He m. Miss Elizabeth Treffry of 
Fowey, in Cornwall, a family of great antiquity, which yields not in 
gentility to any in Cornwall, and which resides in the same place and 
house to this ay [1807]. Said William Peters was a merchant at 
Fowey, and had many sons and daughters by Elizabeth his wife. At 
present only three of these sons will be named. They became eminent 
puritan characters in Old and New England. Wit.1aM was the oldest 
son. Tuomas, [the author of our letter,] and Hugh.” 

It is said,* that while at Saybrook, Thomas Peters established a 
school, which eventually became the foundation of Yale College. The 
Rev. Samuel Peters, LL. D., from whose Life of Hugh we have here 
extracted, was descended from W1iLIAM, who settled near Boston in 
1634, and whose posterity have now become quite numerous in Connec- 
ticut. There are no descendants of Thomas in this country, but of 
Hugh there are, in the female line. We may hereafter give a regular 
genealogy of the descendants of W1LLIAM PETERS. 


Sir, 

Y* letter to so vnworthy a creatur gaue no small refreshment, let these 
of mine testifie my reall and cordiall thanks. No man icyes [rejoices ?] 
mo" at y® iron mines* successe than myselfe who publish it as [a] very 
mercy of God in this nicke of times and help 6 [on] w™ my prayers y‘ 
still it may psp [prosper] and answer y' and our desires. Sir, M” ffen- 
wicke and his Lady present their due respects vnto you, giving thanks for 
the shoot instruments; but her rabbets are most ded — not past two alive. 
Some vermine having devoured them. Neithr can I heare of any in these 
pts as yet. Nor will I cease to inquir. I humbly beseech you to inclose 
this to my brother to be sent safely to him by some friend of yors. For 
til this 18™ letter I haue sent him, and so to my wife, yet neuer could re- 
ceiue one sellable fro either. We heare of 2 Bristoll ships w™ you. I 
feare their cding [coming] is not for good. The Lord guide y* counsells 
and give yo" hands full of zeale for his hono™ Wee haue death of our 
Indian friends in Neanticot on oure side, slaine by the Naragantzets, and 
the death of English on tother side at Stamford, that calle for action ; for 
vp and be doing fré such as a‘ in the Lords stead heare. Thee parlia- 
ments dilections braught most of Englarids miseries on y® saints. Y* 
Lord help y* spirits to be stirring betims. And with his owne spirit of 
power and wisdd. Let my due service be tendred to y* godly yoakfellow, 
y" son and his and all y* To Mr. Cotton, Mr. Wilson and all theirs, and 


* Preface to a new edition of a History of Connecticut, by Rev. Samuel Peters, LL. D. 

+The “iron mines” here referred to were at Lynn; they were not wrought at Brain- 
tree until the early part of 1652, though the same company seems to have been interested 
in both. Mr. Lewis has, in his History of Lynn, cleared up this important and neglected 
matter, as to Lynn; and we hope ere long an historian of Braintree will do as much for 
the Iron Works of that place. We will engage to help him, whoever he may be. 

t This word seems to be used here more according to its old Latin signification, than to 
any meaning attached to it by either early or late English lexicographers. It is pretty 
evident the writer thought too much charity had been extended towards the king and his 


party. 
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all my good friends in Boston. 
to the throne of mercy.* 


Begging y* and all their helping prayers 


Fro y* unworthy servant 


[Superscribed. ] 


To the wor 


his much honored 


freind John Winthrop 
Esquire at his house 
in Boston these 


present. 





Tuo: PETERS. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS OF BARNSTABLE, MS. 


Copied for publication from the original Records, by Mr. Davip HamBteEn, of Boston, 
member of the New England Historic, Genealogical 


Anthony Annable, 
Abraham Blish, 
Thomas Shave, 
John Crocker, 
Dollar Davis, 
Henry Coxwel, 
William Bills, 
Robert Sherly, 
Thomas Hatch, 


Henry Bourn, 
Henry Coggin, 
Lawrence Litchfield, 





1640. 


James Hamblin, 
James Cudworth, 
Thomas Hinckley, 
Isaac Robinson, 
Samuel Jackson, 
Thomas Allin, 
Mr. John Mayo, 
Mr. John Bursley, 
John Casly, 
William Casly, 
Robert Lynnel, 
Thomas Lathrop, 
Thomas Lombard, 
Mr. John Lathrop, 
John Hall, 





Henry Rowley, >~ 
Isaac Wells, 

John Smith, 
George Lewes, 
Edward Fitzrandle, 
Bernard Lumbard, 
Roger Goddspeed, 
Henry Cob, * 
Thomas Huckins, 
John Scudder, 
Samuel Mayo, 
Nathaniel Bacon, 
Richard Foxwell, 
Thomas Dimocke, 
Samuel Hinkley. 


PERSONS ADMITTED TO INHABIT, 1662 To 1666. 


Joseph Hollet, 
John Phinney, 
Gdd. Otis, 

Samuel Fuller, 


Nicholas Bonham, 
John Howland, 


Daniel Stewart, 
Thomas Ewer, 


John Serjant, 


Joseph Benjamin, 


Samuel Hicks, 
Edward Coleman, 
Samuel Norman. 


FAMILIES OF THE FIRST SETTLERS. 


AntHony ANNABLE m. Ist. Jane 





; children, Sarah, Hannah. 


He m. 2d. Anna Clarke, March, 1645; children, Samuel, b. 22 Jan., 1646; 
Ezekiel, bapt. 29 April, 1649; Desire, b. Oct., 1653. Wife Jane d. ab. 


Dec., 1643. 


* We may possibly have mistaken some words in this letter, as it is altogether the most 


difficult 


imen of old chi 


we ever undertook to deci: 
this way have not been small. Not but that we have had worse 


in our trials in 
SS. to deal with, owing 


to their having been so long ex to dampness, and become obscure in that way, but 
Patera is aa fair and logi - 


this letter of 





ble as it was the day he had his hand upon it. 
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Mr. Tuomas ALLYN had a son Samuel, b. 1 Feb., 1643. 

Austin Bearsg, children, Mary, b. 1640; Martha, 1642; Priscilla, 10 
March, 1643 ; Sarah, 28 March, 1646; Abigail, 18 Dec., 1647; Hannah, 
16 Nov., 1649; Joseph, 25 Jan., 1651; Hester, 2 Oct., 1653; Lydia, 
Sept., 1655 ; Rebekah, about Sept., 1657 ; James, July, 1660. 

Nicnotas Bonsam m. Hannah Fuller, 1 Jan., 1658; children, Han- 
nah, 8 Oct., 1659; Mary, 4 Oct., 1661; Sarah, 16 Feb., 1664. 

JosEPH BENJAMIN m. Jemima Lombard, 10 June, 1661. 

NatHanieL Bacon m. Hannah Mayo, 4 Dec., 1642; children, Han- 
nah, 4 Sept., 1643; Nathaniel, 5 July, 1645; Mary, 12 Aug., 1648; 
Samuel, 25 Feb., 1650; Elizabeth, 28 Jan., 1653; Jeremiah, 8 May, 
1657 ; Mercy, 28 Feb., 1659; John, June, 1661. (?) 

Cornetivus Briges m. Mehetable Annable, 6 May, 1683. 

Tuomas Bitts m. Anna Twining, 3 October, 1672. 

Witii1am Barpen m. Deborah Barker, July, 1660; children, Mercy, 
1 Nov., 1662; Deborah, 28 June, 1665; John, 17 March, 1667-8; Ste- 
phen, 15 April, 1669; Abraham, 14 May, 1674; Joseph, Sept., 1675; 
Anna, 26 Aug., 1677. 

Josep BoprisH m. Elizabeth Besse, June, 1674; children, John, 6 
Dec., 1675; Joseph, Oct., 1677; Mary, 1 March, 1679-80; Hannah, 
May, 1681; Benjamin, 20 July, 1683; Nathan, 27 Dec., 1685; Ebenezer, 
10 Mar., 1687-8; Elizabeth, 27 Aug., 1690; Rebecca, 22 Feb., 1692-3; 
Melitiah, 7 April, 1695; Robert, 10 Oct., 1698; Sarah, 20 Feb., 1700. 

Tuomas Bournan m. Hannah Annable, 10 March, 1645; children, 
Hannah, May, 1646 ; Thomas, Sept., 1648; Samuel, July, 1651; Desire, 
May, 1654; Mary, March, 1656; Mehitable, Sept., 1658; Tristram, Au- 
gust, 1661. 

Joun Barker m. Desire Annable, 18 Jan., 1676; children, John, 4 
May, 1678; Desire, 22 Sept., 1680; Anna, 26 August, 1682, d. 22 Nov., 
following; Anna, 1 Nov., 1683. 

AxsraHAM Bish m. Anna, who d. 16 May, 1651; m. Hannah Barker, | 
who d. 16 Feb., 1657; m. Alice Derbe, 4 Jan., 1658; children, Sarah, 2 
Dec., 1644; Joseph, 1 April, 1648; Abraham, 16 Oct., 1654. AspraHamM 
(Sen.) d. 7 Sept., 1683. 

Joun Burstey m. Elizabeth Howland, Dec., 1673; children, Elizabeth, 
Oct., 1674, d. Oct., 1675; Mercy, “Oct., 1675, d. April, 1676; John, 1 
March, 1677-8; Mary, 23 May, 1679; Jabeze, 21 August, 1681; Joanna, 
29 Nov., 1684; Joseph, 29 Jan., 1686; Abigail, 27 August. 1690; Eliza- 
beth, 5 August, 1692 ; Temperance, 3 Jan., 1695. 

Peter Brossom m. Sarah Bodfish, 21 June, 1663; ch’: iren, M- —7, 9 
April, 1664, d. 1670; Thomas, 20 Dec., 1667; Sarah, .569, 2 1671; 
Joseph, 10 Dec., 1673; Thankful, 1675; Mercy, August, 1*7°- Jabeze, 
16 Feb., 1680. Prrer, d. July, 1706. 

Joun Baker m. Annah Annable, 14 Oct., 1696; chile aah, 8 
Sept., 1697; Mercy, 18 August, 1699; John, 14 sune, 170: , —_-oe: kah, 
8 Sept., 1704; Samuel, 7 Sept., 1706; Mary, 25 March, 1710; h.:hivable, 
7 May, 1712; Abigail, 1 Feb., 1713; John, 1 Dec. 1716; Hanneh, 24 
March, 1718. 

Tomas Bumpas m. Phebe Lovel, Nov., 1679; children, Haanah, 28 
July, 1680; Jean, Dec., 1681; Mary, April, 1683; Samuel, Jan., 1685 ; 
Thomas, May, 1687; Sarah, Jan., 1688; Elizabeth, Jan., 1690; Abigail, 
Oct., 1693 ; Benjamin, 27 March, 1703. 

Henry Cos m. Patience , who d. 4 May, 1648; he m. 2d. 
Sarah Hinkley, 12 Dec., 1649; children, John, 7 June, 1632, at Plymouth; 
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James, 14 Jan., 1634, at Plymouth; Mary, 24 March, 1637, at Scituate ; 
Hannah, 5 Oct., 1639, at Scituate; Patience, 15 March, 1641, at Barn-— 
stable; Gershom, 10 Jan., 1644, id.; Eleazer, 30 March, 1648, id. ; Me- 
hitable, 1 Sept., 1651, d. 8 March, 1652; Samuel, 12 Oct., 1654, d. 7 Dec., 
1727, a. 73; Sarah, 15 Jan., 1658, d. 25 Jan., 1658 ; Jonathan, 10 April, 
1660; Sarah, 10 March, 1662-3; Henry, 3 Sept., 1665; Mehetable, 15 
Feb., 1667 ; Experience, 11 Sept., 1671. 

Witiiam Crocker m. Alice ; children, John, 1 May, 1637; 
Elizabeth, 22 Sept., 1639, d. May, 1658; Samuel, 3 July, 1642; Job, 9 
ip 1644; Josiah, 19 Sept., 1647; Eleazer, 21 July, 1650; Joseph, 
1654. 

Increase Crap m. Elizabeth, wid. Nathaniel Goodspeed, Oct., 1675 ; 
children, John, Oct., 1676; Charity, March, 1677; Thomas, Jan., 1681, d. 
Jan., 1683 ; Thomas, Dec., 1684. 

Deac. Ricnarp Cup m. Elizabeth Crocker, who d. 15 Jan., 1706 ; 
children, Samuel, 6 Nov., 1679; Elizabeth, 23 Jan., 1681, d. in five weeks; 
Thomas, 10 Jan., 1682; Hannah, 22 Jan., 1684; Timothy, 22 Sept., 1686; 
Ebenezer, March, 1691; Elizabeth, 6 June, 1692; James, 6 Nov., 1694; 
ae 7 May, 1697; Joseph, 5 March, 1699-1700; Thankful, 15 Aug., 

JaMEs CLAGHORN m. Abia Lumbard, 6 Jan., 1654; children, James, 
29 Jan., 1654; Mary, 26 Oct., 1655; Elizabeth, April, 1658; Sarah, 3 
Jan., 1659; Robert, 27 Oct., 1661; Shubael, n. d. 

Joun CuipmMan m. Hope , who d. 8 Jan., 1683 ; children, Hope, 
81 Aug., 1652; Lydia, 25 Dec, 1654; Hannah, 14 Jan., 1658; John, 2 
March, 1656-7, d. 29 May, 1657; Samuel, 15 April, 1661; Ruth, Dec. 
1663; Bethiah, 1 July, 1666; Mercy, 6 Feb., 1668; John, 3 March, 1670 ; 
Desire, 26 Feb., 1673. 

James Cotman; children, Edward, 25 Oct., 1695; Martha, 4 March, 
1698; Thankful, 7 Feb., 1699; a child, 6 July, 1702, d. 26 Feb, 1702; 
James, 11 April, 1704; John, 26 Sept., 1706; Patience, 6 May, 1709; 
Ebenezer, 15 Aug., 1711. 

Joun Crark m. Mary Benjamin, 16 Aug., 1695; children, John, 16 
Nov., 1697. 

Epwarp Crowe m. Mary Lathrop, 16 Jan., 1673; children, Mary, 
16 March, 1674; a child, 14 March, 1676, d. 19 March, 1676; Yelverton, 
17 Feb., n. y.; Joseph, 1 March, n. y.; Benjamin, 14 April, n. y.; Bath- 
shua, 26 June, n. y., d. in spring, 1684; Edward, 6 June, 1685. 

SHosat Dimock m. Joanna Bursley, April, 1653; children, Thomas, 
April, 1654; John, January, 1656; Timothy, March, 1658 ; Shobal, Feb., 
1663; Joseph, Sept., 1665; Benjamin, March, 1670; Joanna, March, 
1672; Thankful, Nov., 1674. 

Danret Norta m. Hannah ; children, Daniel, 21 Sept., 1716 ; 
Mary, 5 Jan., 1718 ; James, 10 Feb., 1720; John, 10 Jan., 1722-3; Han- 
nah, 3 April, 1725; Winfred, 7 Nov., 1727. 

Joun Dun m. Experience ; children, Dorothy, 15 Jan., 1716. 

Rosert Davis; children, Deborah, Jan., 1645; Mary, May, 1648; 
Andrew, May, 1650; John, 1 March, 1652; Robert, Aug., 1654; Josiah, 
Sept., 1656; Hannah, Sept., 1658; Sarah, Oct., 1660. 

Wityiam Dexter m. Sarah Vinsen, July, 1653 ; children, Mary, Jan., 
1654; Stephen, May, 1657; Phillip, Sept., 1659; James, May, 1662; 
Thomas, July, 1665; John, Aug., 1668 ; Benjamin, Feb., 1670. 

Wirttram Drier m. Tayler, Dec., 1686; children, Lydia, 30 
March, 1688; William, 30 , 1690; Jonathan, Feb., 1692; Henry, 11 
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April, 1693; Isabel, July, 1695; Ebenezer, 3 April, 1697; Samuel, 30 
Oct, 1698 ; Judah, April, 1701. 

Tuomas Ewer had by a first wife, Thomas, Dec., 1673; by a second, 
Elizabeth Lovel, whom he m. Oct., 1684 (who d. 20 March, 1712) ; 
Thomas, Jan., 1686; Shobal, 1690; John, Feb., 1692; Mehitable, Oct., 
1694, d. Nov., 1694; Nathaniel, Nov., 1695; Jonathan, July, 1696, d. 
Nov, 1696; Hezekiah, Sept., 1697 ; Thankful, Oct., 1701. 

Epwarp Fittsranp Le; children, Hannah, April, 1649 ; Mary, May, 
1651; John, 7 Oct., 1653; Joseph, 1 March, 1656; Thomas, 16 August, 
1659 ; Hope, 2 April, 1661. 

Ricuarp Foxwett; children, Mary, 17 Aug., 1635; Martha, 24 
March, 1638 ; Ruth, 25 March, 1641. . 

—~ Samve.t Fuuier; children, Samuel, n. d.; Thomas, 18 May, 1650; a 
child, 8 Feb., 1658, d. 23 Feb., 1658; Sarah, 14 Dec., 1654. 

— Foster; children, Joseph, 19 Sept., 1698; Benjamin, 16 Nov., 
1699. 

Capt. Joan Gornam m. Desire , who d. 13 Oct., 1683 ; chil- 
dren, Desire, 2 April, 1644,.at Plymouth; Temperance, 5 May, 1646, at 
Marshfield ; Elizabeth, 2 April, 1648, id.; James, 28 April, 1650, id. ; 
John, 20 Feb., 1651, id. ; Joseph, 16 Feb., 1653, at Yarmouth; Jabez, 3 
Ang: ~ tm at Barnstable ; Mercy, 20 Jan., 1658, id.; Lydia, 11 Nov., 

1, id. 

Roger Goopsreep m. Alice Layton, Dec., 1641; children, Nathaniel, 
6 Oct., 1642; John, June, 1645; Mary, July, 1647; Benjamin, 6 May, 
roy Ruth, 10 April, 1652; Ebenezer, Dec., 1655; Elizabeth, 1 May, 
1658. 

Samvuet Green; children, Hannah, 28 March, 1716. 


[To be continued.] 








SOME OLD LOCAL LAWS AND OTHER REGULATIONS. 


[Extracted from a “ History of the Town of Shrewsbury, Ms.,” &. By Anprew H. 
Warp, Esq., member of the N. Eng. Hist. Genealogical Society.] 


It was the practice in many towns, and in some to a recent period, “to 
seat the meeting-house.” This was usually done once a year by a commit- 
tee chosen for that purpose. 

Individuals were not pew or seat owners; the house belonged to the 
town; the committee adopted rules for their government, and in perform- 
ance of their duty, directed in what seats or pews certain persons should 
sit when attending public worship ; and, in some instances, affixed penalties 
if any sat in other seats than those allotted to them. It does not appear of 
record that that practice ever existed here. Children did not generally sit 
with their parents in church, but on low side-seats in the aisles, as near 
them as convenience would admit. 

Some staid and vigilant person was also chosen to have inspection of the 
audience during the public exercises. His frequent rounds kept the little 
urchins in order; the badge of his office was a pole with a knob on the one 

,end, and a tuft of feathers at the other; with the one he rapped the men’s 
heads, and with the other he brushed the ladies’ faces, when he caught them 
napping. 

It is said an officer of this kind was once rebuked for rapping the head 
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of a nodding man, whose face he did not see, under a belief that he was 
drowsing, when, in fact, he was only nodding assent to the preacher’s 
doctrine. 

All towns were by law required to be provided with stocks,* and a 














* The earliest notice we have met with of the introduction of this instrument, is in 1476, 
in London, during the mayoralty of Rauf Josselyn, according to Maitland, but according 
to the same author, in another place, it was in the time of the mayoralty of Sir William 
Hampton four years earlier, when, it is said, he caused stocks to be erected in every ward 
of the city, for the more effectual punishmcut of strollers. 

This doesnot appear to be the time of their first introduction, for under this date (1472), 
it is mentioned, that there were “but one pair of stocks in London, and those at the 
market from which it deriues its name.” Hence that noted market took its name from the 
stocks kept at that place for the punishment of criminals. That a market should be kept 
at such a noted point, is very easy to conceive, for, when an unfortunate wight was placed 
in the machine, a great concourse of people assembled about it, and then a chance offered 
for traffic in all sorts of movables. 

Hence a market about the stocks is of much higher antiquity than any building after- 
wards denominated a market. And according to Stow (Survey of London), the origin of 
the Stocks must date much earlier than the year 1282, who says, in that year, Henry Wales 
being mayor, ordered a house, which was near by “ where sometime had stood a pair of 
Stocks, to be a market place for fish and flesh in the midst of the city.” 

It is unnecessary to describe the stocks, after the above accurate representation has been 

iven, but that produced by Hudibras may be a relief to some of our readers. It will only 
penny to imagine a culprit with a cord about him, led by the “ proper authorities,” 
who 


—— tow’d him, if he lage’d behind, 
Like boat against the tide and wind, 
Thus grave and solemn they march on, 
Until quite thro’ the town ty had gone; 
At further end of which there stands 
An ancient castle, that commands 

Th’ adjacent parts; in all the fabrick 
You shall not see one stone nor a brick, 
But all of wood, by pow’rful spell 

Of magic made impregnable : 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 
And yet men durance there abide, 

In dungeon scarce three inches wide ; 
With roof so low, that under it 

They never stand, but lie or sit, 

And yet so foul, that whoso is in, 

Is to the middle-leg in prison ; 

In circle magical confin’d, 

With walls of subtle air and wind, 
Which none are able to break ace oy 
Until they’re freed by head of borough.— Ep. 
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whipping-post. These were so lately appendages of a meeting-house, as 
to be within the recollection of many now living. 

The stocks was a wooden frame of small timber, that could be opened 
and shut, wherein persons disorderly on Sabbath or town-meetings, were 
wont to be confined during meeting, as a punishment for misbehaviour. 

Tradition says, the person who made the stocks for this town, was the 
first one required to occupy them, and received payment for them in the 
remittance of a fine that accrued to the town for his offence. 

By an ancient colonial law, a penalty of forty shillings attached to every 
town, by way of fine, that was two months at one time not provided with a 
drum. Drums were employed before bells came into use, for the purpose 
of drumming people out to meeting on the Sabbath, no less than to alarm 
and rally them at all times on the appearance of the savage foe. Careful 
management on the part of him who beat it, was necessary on the Sabbath, 
that the people might not mistake the drum-ecclesiastic for the drum- 
military. 

Tobaceo was easily cultivated by our ancestors, and considered by them 
essential to their health and comfort. 

Many can yet remember when every farmer had his tobacco-yard as 
well as his corn-field ; the former received quite as much of his attention 
as the latter. It was to him physic in sickness, and food and comfort at all 
times. Tobacco, no less than other rations, was drawn by soldiers in the 
public service. 

Nevertheless, it seems the use of it was early abused; for, in 1640, it 
was enacted, “that if any persons take tobacco, whilst they are empannelled 
upon a jury, to forfeit five shillings for every default, except they have 
given their verdict, or are not to give it until the next day.” And, in 1646, 
that “ whereas there is great abuse in taking tobacco, in very unciuil man- 
ner, in the streets, if any person or persons shall be found or seen here- 
after taking tobacco publicly in the open streets of any town, unless it be 
soldiers in time of their training, every such person or persons so offending, 
shall forfeit and pay to the town’s use, for the first default, twelve pence ; 
for the second, two shillings; and for every such default afterwards, two 
shillings. And it shall be lawful for the constable of every township, with- 
out farther warrent, upon sight or information thereof, to distrain his or 
their goods for it, as do refuse to pay it upon his demand.” 

This law, like all others of a sumptuary kind, it would seem, was but 
little regarded ; for, in 1669, it was “ enacted by the court, that any person 
or persons who shall be found smoking tobacco, on the Lords-day, going or 
coming from the meetings, within two miles of the meetinghouse, shall pay 
twelve pence for such default, to the colony’s use.” “ Soldiers, while in 
arms, are dispensed with to smoke in the field.” 

[The author shrewdly remarks, in closing, that the enactment against 
smoking within two miles of the meeting-house, was soon construed to have 
no bearing on such as had a mind to smoke im the meeting-house!| That 
the loud snapping of their tobacco-boxes, after loading their pipes, and the 
clinking of the flint and steel, was soon followed by curling wreaths of the 
delicious comforter, which, rising from different quarters, soon pervaded the 
house. All enjoyed the perfume, although all did not join in making it. 
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THE OLD GRAVEYARD IN MIDDLETOWN, CT. 


[The following article we copy from the “Sons of Temperance,” of 17 July, 1847, pub- 
lished at Middletown, Ct.] 


In our young but precocious country, where every score of years has 
done the work of centuries, we have already many sacred relics and 
venerable antiquities. Changes and events prolong its brief history, 
and though few of its towns number more than two hundred years, yet 
their early times are filled with patriarchal interest, and the light of 
their other days shines softened by the enchantment of distance. 
Recalled to the colonial era by the voice of tradition and the impulse of 
piety, we hover around the chaste firesides of our fathers, survey their 
sober worship, and smile respectfully on their rigorous virtues. Every 
ad adds to the charm of those distant periods; the antiquarian 

aunts with increasing relish their dim scenes, joins the hardly discov- 
ered links of ancient pedigree, and hoards the dusty relics of that 
golden age. And as with growing wealth, leisure and refinement are 
more diffused, the hearts of the multitude open to the increasing taste, 
and admit with pleasure whatever illustrates the times and manners of 
their forefathers. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the early state of New England 
than the old graveyards which solemnize her ancient towns. Their 
monuments, epitaphs, and decorations show at once the prevalence of 
religion, the backwardness of taste, and the poverty of the times. The 
number of buried octogenarians attests the steady habits and salubrious 
clime ; while the superior funeral state of the ministers and the deacons 
bears witness to the social importance of those dignitaries of the church. 

Among these honored abodes of the dead, none has more interest to 
the traveller of sentiment, than the old graveyard in Middletown. 

The first settlement in this town was in 1650, though there are no 
monuments to be found earlier than about 1680. The old graveyard 
lies in the northern part of the city, on the bank of the Connecticut. It 
is terraced down towards the stream, leaving just room, outside the 
high wall which protects it from the freshets of the spring, for an 
unfrequented road. The river here is broad, and turning abruptly about 
half a mile below, sweeps away to the east in a graceful and majestic 
curve. Its current above is divided by an island that bends in a verdant 
crescent towards the further shore, while just beyond on the left a large 
tributary enters, spanned at its mouth by a picturesque bridge. On 
the opposite shore of the river rise gently the green slopes and long 
pleasant village of Portland, enriched by extensive quarries, whose 
distant echoes ring and resound, mellowed to the ear. 

Among the first objects that attract the eye upon entering is the 
simple monument of rt Thomas McDonough, who was a resident of 
this place, and whose wife and kin lie around his tomb. 

There are but few modern graves in this yard ; the space is mostly 
occupied by those who were laid here before the Revolution, and on 
every side long rows of sombre sandstones treasure the memories of good 
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wives and dear children and exemplary deacons. As one wanders 
among them, he smiles reverentially to see the platoons of amorphous 
angels that grin and stare from the headstones carved in every variety 
of ugliness. And at every corner strange, uncouth epitaphs excite 
mirth that he cannot suppress. And yet, amid the inconsistency of 
merriment in such a place, he does not forget the reverence due to the 
stern and virtuous race whose tributes of grief have thus become jests 
in these modern times. We insert some of the most quaint and amus- 
ing inscriptions, retaining the original orthography in all cases except 
the first, which is copied from a book and not from the stone itself. 


“ Here’s a cedar tall, gently wafted o’er 

From Great Britain’s isle to this western shore, 

Near fifty years crossing the ocean wide, 

Yet ’s anchored in the grave from storm or tide, 

Yet remember the body only here, 

His blessed soul fixed in a higher sphere. 
- Here lies the body of Giles Hamlin, Esq. aged 67 years, who departed this 
life the first day of September, a. D. 1689.” 


The seafarer here commemorated was not only an important man 
himself, but the ancestor of an exceedingly respectable family, who for 
some generations filled honorable places in society and state. 

The epitaph of Dr. John Osborne, a man of talent and standing in 
his day, is too equivocal. It would almost seem to imply censure and 
reproach if tombstones ever spoke any thing but praise. It is as 
follows : 


“Here is interred the mortal remains of Doctr. John Osborne. Ask noth- 
ing further, traveller, nothing better can be said, nor nothing shorter. 
O. B. 31st May 1753, Zé 40. 
Life how short, Eternity how long.” 


There is nothing equivocal about the next, except the metre. 


“Here lyeth the body Iohn Hall, aged LXXV years. Departed this life 
Ianvary the XXIT 1694. 
Here lyes ovr Deacon Hall 
Who stvdyed Peace with all, 
Was vpright in his life, 
Voyd af malignant strife ; 
Gon to his rest, left vs in sorrow, 
Dovbtles his good works will him follow.” 


As usual, many of the gravestones speak morality and announce 
serious truths. One of 1737 says: 


“You are but dust 
And dye youe must.” 


Another of the same date : 


“ As you are so Was we 
As We are you must be.” 
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Another of 1776: 


“ Let youth to their Creator give 
Their first and golden years 
Too oft in groans and raging pain 
Death suddenly appears.” 


Another of 1766: 


‘Behold And See as You Pass by, 
As You are Now so Once was I; 
As I am Now so must you be, 
Prepare to die and follow me.” 


Another says : 


“Death walking in the Dark 
Takes away the Shining Mark.” 





Another with more beauty of expression : 


“ E’er Life’s mid Stage we tread 
Few know so many Friends alive as dead.” 


Capt. John Loveland, who died in 1776, thus addresses his offspring : 


“ My children and Grandchildren all 
Death here to you aloud doth call ; 
Your earthly father is now dead, 
And you ’re survivors in his stead. 
Remember you must die also, 
And to the dust must shortly go ; 
See then you walk in wisdom’s road 
Till you ’re prepared to dwell with God.” 


In one corner of the yard is an humble gravestone with this simple 
inscription : 
“FILLIS, Wife of Cuff. Negro. who died May the 26th, 1760.” 


Another equally humble, is more interesting. It is an unhewn block 
or boulder of sandstone rolled to the head of a grave, and coarsely 
carved with the following words : 


“N. W. CVTLER AGE-IN-THE 100 YER-DIED IVNE THE 5, 
1706.” 


Tradition tells that the old man who lies there was a stranger and 
died in this place; that after a time a pious friend came and with his 
own hand carved the rude stone, and, having placed it over the dead, 
silently departed and went his way. 

The virtues of women are worthy the praise of tombstones. Mrs. 
Abigail Hubbard, who died in 1735, is thus described : 
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“Pious, Kind & Good, 
Lov’d by all Near, 
Usefull on Earth, 
To Heaven dear, 
Was she whose dust 
Lyes buried here.” 


The survivors of Mrs. Elizabeth Kent, who died in 1746, thus con- 
sole themselves : 


“ Altho’ while here she’s Vertuous 
In heart and life, yet go she must, 
But rise again up with the Just.” 


Those of Mrs. Lydia Bull do the same with equal reason but worse 
grammar. She died in 1772, and was buried with her infant. 


“ Beneath tuis stone death’s prisoners lies. 
The stone shall move, the prisoners rise, 
When Jesus with almighty word, 

Calls his dead saints to meet their Lord.” 


The mode of consolation is uniform. Martha Moore left the same 
hopes behind her. 


“the Body’s here at ease 
and quiet rest, 
the Soul is gone, we 
hope among the blest.” 


But the widower of Mrs. John Bacon had other than spiritual conso- 
lations. Hear the language of her gravestone. 


“ 1695-6. 
“Sarah the Wife of John Bacon lyes here 
bad — being aged but 31 years 
ing by her six children deare 
had two in has left her husband to cheer.” 


The next is an inscription which shows veh state of orthography in 
the ancient colony of Connecticut : 


1689 
HEAR 

LYETH THE 
DECEASED BODY 

OF ZIPPORAH 
HARRIS AGEED 

21 AND DIED 

IENEWARY 8. 


The wives of Connecticut were always famous for domestic virtues. 
Doubtless the following epitaphs do not flatter. On Mrs. Desire Ely, 
who died in — 


¢ 





ee eee 
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“A Loving Wife & Tender Mother 
Left this Base World to Enjoy the other.” 


On Mrs. Harris who died in 1723 — 


“ Here lies one dead, Which in her Life, 
Was my loveing, pious wife.” 


And on Mrs. Stanclift who died “ Desember” 30th, 1712 — 


“ Here lyes one bereaved of life, 
She was a tender mother and a loving wife.” 
Mr. John Codner’s wife died in 1741, and is described as “ a Peace- 
able and Loueing Wife to Mr. John Codner,” who adds by way of 
epitaph : 





“ Although this Body is 
Confined in the dust, 
I hope her soul is 
Free among the Just.” 


But little children are the favorite subjects of funeral verse, and 
Poetry always soothes the bereaved. Witness the following on an 
infant : 


“ Farewell dear babe, our hearts too much Content ; 
Farewell sweet babe, the pleasure of our Eye ; 
Farewell fair flower, who for a space was Lent ; 
Then taken away into Eternity.” 


And this on a little boy who died in 1735 : 


“ This Lovly pleasant Child, 
He was our only one, 
Altho we have buryed three before, 
Two Daughters and a Son. 
God grant us grace with Job to say ; 
The Lord doth give and take away, 
And Blessed be his Name for aye.” 


This is touching, though ludicrous, and the parents might well need 
the spirit of resignation breathed in the three last lines. 
The next is more artless. It is on a child of five years. 


“In memory of This Letle Youth 
Wich we Hope Did kno’ the truth.” 


Nothing can be said in favor of the following rhyme, though the 
sentiment is good. 


“ Among the just we 
hope the Soul 

of this Sweet babe 

is Sure Enrold.” 
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The next is on Abigail Starr, who, according to her gravestone, was 
“1 year & 8 ours” old. 


“Sleep Lovely Babe & Take thy Peaceful rest, 
God cald the home because he thought it best.” 


Another on a girl of two years : 


“ Under these clods of clay 
and Dust doth lye 
A pleasant plant 
gone to Eternity.” 


Here is an inscription entire, but not perfect. 
“ Here lieth 2 children of Mr, John Collens which were twins.” 


And here is one upon the centre stone of a group of little brothers 
and sisters : 


“ Sleep lovely Children by 
each other 

Till Christ shall call you 
all together.” 


After one has done smiling at these grotesque relics of former days, 
let him sigh at the real griefs that so vented themselves. The mourned 
and the mourners are now alike forgotten ; of their descendants many 
have left forever the seats of their fathers, and such as still dwell here 
are too remote to cherish peculiar veneration for those who died so long 
ago. Nevertheless, while here, they and their contemporaries owned 
the earth which we inherit, and no generation can feel too warmly the 
sympathy which binds it to those which have gone before. Slight is 
the barrier between the living and the dead, and speedily is it passed. 
The world still changes and we shall be as strange to the people that 
follow as we are strangers to those that went before. 

If we would be honored in our graves by the respect and deference 
of later times, we too must honor the former dead, and protect their 
memorials from the tooth of decay. Brambles and weeds should be 
expelled from their beds of earth ; the letters of their epitaphs should 
be retraced ; the tottering stones reset; and pleasant trees planted 
around to repel the uncongenial glare, and to attract with their welcome 
shade the carols of the birds and the footsteps of mankind. &. 8. 





WILL-WITH-A-WHISP, or JACK-IN-A-LANTHORN, a certain meteor or 
clammy vapour in the air, which reflects light in the dark; commonly 
haunting church-yards, fens, and privies, as streaming out of a fat soil. It 
also flies about rivers, hedges, &c., where there is a continual flux of air, 
and leads those that imprudently follow it, quite out of their way. 


Phillips § Kersey. 
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RECORDS OF BOSTON. 


In the present number, we commence the important work of print- 
ing the earliest account upon record of the Births and Deaths in the 
city of Boston. But though our article is headed simply “ Recorps 
or Boston,” yet, as will be seen, these records embrace not only 
Boston, properly so called, but all the towns in its vicinity ; — thus 
giving them a claim to the first place in our work, among those of the 
old towns of New England. 

It has been thought best, at least for the present, to give an exact 
copy of the Records, without any abridgment or variation ; and, that 
we have given a faithful copy, so far as we have gone, we need only to 
inform our readers, that the copy from which we print was made by 
Mr. Davin PuLsiFER, a member of the N. E. H., Genealogical Soc., 


from the original. 


A register of the Births and Deaths in Boston from the yeare 1630 vntill 
the first of the first month 1644. 


Lidia Amadowne daughter to Roger Amadowne & Sarah Amadowne. 
his wife was borne the 27° of the 2° month 1643. 

Edward Aspinwall the sonne of W™ Aspinwall & Eliza- Aspinwall. 
beth his wife was borne the 26° of the 7° month 1630 & 
dyed the 10® of the 8° month 1630. 

Hannah the Daughter of W™ & Elisabeth Aspinwall was 
borne the 25° of the 10" month 1631. 

Elizabeth the Daughter of W™ & Elisabeth Aspinwall 
was borne the 30™ of the 7° month 1633. 

Samuel the sonne of W™ & Elisabeth Aspinwall was 
borne the 30 of the 7° month 1635. 

Ethlan the sonne of W™ & Elisabeth Aspinwall was 
borne the 1° of the 1° month 1636. 

Dorcas the daughter of W™ & Elisabeth Aspinwall was 
borne the 14° of the 12° month 1639. 

Elisha the sonne of John Odlin & Margared his wife was 
borne 1 of the 5° month 1640. See Odlin. 

Elizabeth the daughter of Miles & Mary Awkley was Awkley. 
borne the anno Dni 1635. 

Miles Awkley the sonne of Miles & Mary Awkley was 
borne 1° of 2° month 1638. 

John Balden sonne of Georg Balden & Anna his wife Balden. 
was borne 25° of the 8° month 1639. & dyed the 6° month 
1643. 
Nathaniel Baker the sonne of ffrancis Baker & Isabel his Baker. 
wife was borne the 27° of the 1° month 1642. 

W™ Barrell dyed the 20° of the 6° month 1639. Barrell. 

George Barrell dyed the ii* of the 7° month 1643. 

Mary the daughter of Nicholas & Anne Baxter borne the Bazter. 
12° month 1639. 

Anne the Daughter of W™ Beamsley & Anne his wife Beamsley. 
was borne the 13° of the 12° month 1632. 
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Grace the daughter of W™ Beamsley & Anne his wife 
was borne the 10° of the 7° m®* 1635. 

Mercie the sonne of W™ Seamsley & Anne his wife was 
borne the 9 (10°) 1637. 

Samuel the sonne of W™ Beamsley & Anne his wife was 
borne the 31° (10°) 1640 & dyed the 2° month 1641. 

Habbakuk the sonne of W™ Beamsley & Anne his wife 
was borne the 31° (10°) 1640 & dyed the 2° mo: 1641. 

Ephraim the sonne of Alexand™ Beck & Elizabeth his 
wife was borne 1° (4°) 1640. 

Deliverance Beck borne the 1° (4°) 1640. 

Strange Beck borne the 1° (4°) 1640. 

Mary the wife of Alexander Beck dyed 2° (3°) 1639. 

John Bell the sonne of Thomas Bell was borne & dyed, 
the 24°: (6°) 1638: 

Joan daughter of Thomas Bell was borne & dyed 4° (1°) 
1640. 

Alexander Bakers children see after. 

Tabitha the daughter of Tho: Bell was borne the 24° (1°) 
1641. 

Thomas the sonne of Tho: Bell was borne the 3° (6°) 
1642, 

ffree Grace sonne of Edw: & Anne Bendall was borne 
the 30° of the 7° month 1636. 

Anne the wife of Edw: Bendall dyed 25° (10°) 1637. 

Reform the sonne of Edw: Bendall & Marah his wife was 
borne 18° (8°) 1639. 

Hopefor the sonne of Edw: Bendall & Marah his wife 
was borne the 7° (8°) 1641. 

John Bill Dyed the 10° month 1638. 

Sarah the daughter of Nathaniel Bishop & Alice his wife 
was borne 20° (1°) 1634. 

Ruth daughter of Nathaniel Bishop & Alice his wife was 
borne 14° (2°) 1639. 

Joseph sonne of Nathaniel Bishopp & Alice his wife was 
borne 14° (5°) 1642. 

Joseph Blanchard Dyed in the 10° month 1637. 

Nehemiah sonne of Nehemiah Bourne & Hanna his wife 
was borne 10° (4°) 1640. 

Hannah daughter of Nehemiah Bourne & Hannah his 
wife was borne 10° (9°) 1641. 

Elisabeth daughter of Zaccheus Bosworth & Anne his 
wife was borne 24° (5°) 1640. 

Samuel sonne of Zaccheus Bosworth & Anne his wife 
was borne 4° (1°) 1641. 

Hannah daught" of W™ Briggs borne & buried 28° (6°) 
1642. 

Daniell Brisco sonne of W™ Brisco Dyed the (3° m®) 
1642. 

Thomas sonne of George Burden & Anne his wife was 
borne & buried 1° (2°) 1637. 

Elisha sonne of rg Burden & Anne his wife was 
borne the 4° (12°) 1638. 
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Ezekiel sonne of Georg Burden & Anne his wife borne 
28° (1°) 1641. 

Joseph & Benjamin the sonnes of Georg Burden & Anne 
his wife borne 1° (2°) 1643 & Dyed in the 2° m® 1643. 

Thomas sonne of Thomas Buttolph & Anne his wife 
borne 12° (6°) 1637. 

John sonne of Thom: Buttolph & Anne his wife was 
borne 28° (12°) 1639. 

Abigail daught" of Tho: Buttolph & Anne his wife was 
borne 18° (12°) 1642. 

Grace Button the wife of John Button Dyed 9° (1°) 1638. 

Mary daughter to Richard & Anne Carter was borne 3° 
(5°) 1641. 

Sarah daught™ to John & Joan Cole borne 157 (11°) 
1641. 

John the son of John & Joan Cole borne 17 (9) 1643. 

John Cooke Dyed the 3° mo. 1643. 

Elhanan sonne of Rich: Cooke & Elisabeth his wife 
borne 30° (4°) 1636. & Dyed Nov: 1636. 

Elisha sonne of Rich: Cooke & Elisabeth his wife borne 
16° (7°) 1637. 

Elkanah sonne of Rich: Cooke & Elisab: his wife was 
borne 14° (2°) 1641. 

Joseph sonne of Rich: Cooke & Elisab: his wife was 
borne 1° (3°) 1642. 

Annah the daughter of John Coggan borne 7° (9°) 1636 
Lidia borne 14° (5°) 1639. 

Jonathan sonne of W™ Copp & Goodith his wife was 
borne 23° (6°) 1640. 

Rebecca daughter of W™ Cop & Goodith his wife was 
borne 6° (3°) 1641. 

Ruth y* daugt’ of W™ Copp borne. 24° (9°) 1643. 

Seaborne sonne of John Cotto & Sarah his wife was 
borne 12° (6°) 1633. 

Sarahiah daughter of John Cotton & Sarah his wife was 
borne 12° (7°) 1635. 

Elisabeth daughter of John Cotton & Sarah his wife was 
borne 9° (10°) 1637. 

John sonne of John Cotton & Sarah his wife was borne 
15° (1°) 1639. 

Mariah daughter of John Cotton & Sarah his wife was 
borne 16° (12°) 1641. 

Cornelius Clark sonne of Thomas Clarke was borne in 
the 10" mo. 1639. 

Jacob sonne of Thomas Clark was borne in the 3° mo: 
1642. 

Deliverance Courser daught’ to W™ Courser borne 4° 
(1°) 1638. 

Joannah daught* of W™ Courser was borne 9° (12°) 1639. 

John sonne of W™ Courser was borne 8° (3°) 1642. 

John Crabtree the sonne of John Crabtree & Alice his 
wife was borne 25° (8°) 1639. 

Deliverance daught’ of John Crabtree & Alice his wife 
was borne 3° (7°) 1641. & dyed in the (4°) month 1643 
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John Cramwell Dyed Anno 1639. 

Samuel Croycley sonne of Richard Croychley & Alice 
his wife was borne 25° (10°) 1640. 

Joseph sonne of Rich: Croychley & Alice his wife was 
borne 3° (3°) 1643. 

Thomas sonne of W™ Davies & Mary his wife borne 15° 
(1°) 1636 & Dyed 24° (5°) 1638. 

Aaron sonne of W™ Davies & Mary his wife borne 20 
(5°) 1638. & Dyed the 31° (8°) 1639. 

Trine sonne of W™ Davies & Mary his wife borne 10° 
(6°) 1642. ' 

Abigail Daughter of W™ Davies & Mary his wife borne 
31° (8) 1635 & Dyed 24° (12°) 1639. 

Thomas sonne of W™ Davies Dyed in the 5° mo: 1638. 

John sonne of W™ Davies Dyed 20° (1°) 1640. 

Jacob sonne of James Davies & Joanna his wife borne 
11° (5°) 1639. 

Josebeth daughter of James Davies & Joanna his wife 
borne 20° (6°) 1642. 

Sarah daughter of Edmund Dennis & Sarah his wife 
borne the 6° month 1640. 

Mary daughter of Edmund Dennis & Sarah his wife 
borne the 4° month 1642. 

Thomas sonne of 

Abigail daughter of 
mo: 1637. 

ffathergone sonne of Dinely borne 25° (10°) 1638. 

Elisabeth daughter of ffrancis Douse & Katherine his 
wife borne 20° (6°) 1642. 

Jone the daughter of Tho: & Anne Dutchfield borne & 
buried (5) 1644. 

Posthumus the son of Tho: & Anne Dutchfield borne (6) 
1645. 

Thomas Dutchfield buried 24 (2) 1645. 

Samuel sonne of ffrancis East & Mary his wife borne 11° 
(1°) 1639. 

Mary daughter of ffrancis East & Mary his wife borne 
25° (1°) 1642. 

Eleaser sonne of Nathaniel Eaton & Elisabeth his wife 
borne 22° (7°) 1636. 

Nathaniel sonne of Nathaniel Eaton & Elizabeth his wife 
borne 31° (6°) 1639. 

Elisabeth daughter of Nathaniel Eaton & Elizabeth his 
wife borne 13° (8°) 1643. 

Jacob sonne of Jacob Eliot borne 16° (10°) 1632. 

John sonne of Jacob Eliot borne 28° (10°) 1634. 

Hannah daught* of Jacob Eliot borne 29° (11°) 1636. 

Abigail daught" of Jacob Eliot borne 7° (2°) 1639. 

Susannah daught' of Jacob Eliot borne 22° (5°) 1641. 

Hannah daughter of Madid English & Joan his wife 
borne 2° (1°) 1638. i 

Elisabeth daught’ of Daniel ffairefield & Elisabeth his 
wife borne 30° (8°) 1640. 

Mary daught’ of Daniel ffairefield buried 5° month 1639. 


Dineley borne 9° (11°) 1635. 
Dineley borne in the 10° 
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Mary daaght* of Daniel ffairefield & Elizabeth his wife 
borne 7° (5°) 1643. ; 

John ffairewether sonne of Thomas ffairewether & Mary fairewether. 
his wife borne in the 8° month: 1634. 

Mary daught' of Thomas ffairewether & Mary his wife 
borne in the 9° month 1636 & Dyed in the 9° month 1638. 

Thomas ffairewether sonne of Thomas ffaireweth— & 
Mary his wife dyed in the (6°) month 1638. 

Deborah daughter of Gabriel ffish & Elisabeth his wife Bish. 
was borne 20° (10°) 1642. 


[To be continued in our next.] 





CAPEN FAMILY RECORD. 


[The following record was extracted from a leaf in an old New Testament, printed in 
London, 1615, by Robert Barker, — by L. Tomson. The copy was made in fac 
simile by Jacos H. Loup, Esq., of Plymouth, corresponding member of the Society, who 
remarks that said Testament is not in the hands of any of the Capens. A small portion 
of the record is torn off and lost. In it are written the names of “ Preserved Rone 
“ John Capen his book, 1658,” “John Capen, 1688,” “ John Capen, 1701.” ] 


Barnard Capen maryed Joan y* dafter of Oliuer Purchis, y* yeer of o* 
Lord, 1596, on munday, in whitson week, & dyed y* 8 of Nouember, 1638, 
aged 76. 

Joan Capen y* daughter of Oleuer Purchis dyed y* 26 of March, 1653, 
y* night before, aged 75 yeers. 

Ruth Capen y* dafter of Barnard Capen was born y* 7 August, 1600. 

Susana Capen y* dafter of Barnard was born y* 11 of April, 1602. She 
dyed y* 13 Nouember, 1666. 

John Capen y* son of Barnard Capen, born y* 26 of January, in y* yeer 
of oF Lord, 1612. 

John Capen maryed Redegon Clap his first wif the 20 of October, 1637, 
& dyed y* 10 of Decembe 45. 

Joanna Capen y* dafter of John Capen y* 31 October 38, & dyed y* 19 
of y*® same month 38. 

John Capen y* son of John Capen born y* 21 Octo 39. 

John Capen marryed Mary Bass y* 20 Sept 47. 

Samuell Capen y* son of John Capen born y* 29 July 48, & baptized at 
Brantry, being born ther. 

Barnard y* son of John Capen born y* 24 March, 1650, & dyed y* 2 of 
May 91, of y* small pox. 

dafter of John Capen born y* 6 July 52. 
of John Capen born y® 17 No 54. 
[torn off] of John Capen born y* 4 March 5 §. [1656-7 or 165] 
born y* 29 Decem. 59. 
born y* 1 Octo. 62. 
born y* 29 “ % [i. e. 1666-7] 

Abigall Hall died, the wife of Josiah Hall, May the 26 day, 1775, age 
47 the August following, the 28 day. 

Ebenezer Broun, the husband of Elizabeth Broun dyed the 1 day of 
June, 1777, age 46. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE DEARBORN FAMILY. 
BY E. B. DEARBORN. 


FIRST GENERATION. 


(1) Goprrey Dearsory, 


was the patriarch of the Dearborn family in the United States. He 
was 


1. 
b. ts. { acaba de mete ; d. Feb. 4, 1686. 


In 1639, Rev. John Wheelwright, with a company of his friends, 
removed from the colony in Massachusetts Bay to Exeter, in the 
province of New Hampshire, and founded a settlement. Supposing 
themselves to be out of the jurisdiction of any existing company or 
government, they formed and signed among themselves a kind of 
social compact, a copy of which Dr. Farmer has given in his edition 
of Belknap’s New Hampshire. This compact was signed by thirty- 
five persons, of whom Godfrey Dearborn was one. His signature 
to this document, like that attached to his will more than forty years 
afterwards, he executed by making his mark. He seems to have 
been a man of considerable standing and importance among the colo- 
nists, which is proved by his being elected one of the selectmen both 
of Exeter and Hampton. He is said to have been a native of Exeter, 
county of Devon, in the southwest part of England. He probably had 
not been long in this country when, in 1639, he removed to Exeter, 
eA I have no account of his arrival, or the place at which he 

nded. 

Mr. Dearborn remained in Exeter about ten years. His farm is 
said to have been situated within the present limits of the town of 
Stratham, near the residence of a Mr. Scammons. He had, in 1644, 
a grant of meadow land “on the 2d run, beyond Mr. Wheelwright’s 
creek, towards Capt. Wiggins.” In 1645, in connection with two 
other persons, he had a grant of meadow “at the head of the Great 
Cove Creek, about 6 acres, if it be there to be found.” In 1648, he 
was elected one of the “Townsmen,” or “Selectmen.” There is 
also a record that William More had, in 1647, a grant of land “on 
the eastern side of the river, adjoining Godfrey Dearborn’s.” 

Between 1648 and 1650, he removed to Hampton, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. The precise time of his removal probably 
cannot now be ascertained. It appears by the Exeter record, that 
he was chosen one of the selectmen of that town in 1648, and by the 
Hampton record, that on March 4, 1650, seats in the Hampton 
meeting house were assigned to “Goodman and Goody Dearborn.” 
As early as 1645, several of the Exeter company removed to Hamp- 
ton, and Mr. Wheelwright followed, in 1647. After this several 
others followed the same example, among whom was Godfrey Dear- 
born. 

On his arrival at Hampton Mr. D. settled at the “ West End,” so 
called, on a farm ever since occupied by his descendants, and at the 
present time by Simon N. Dearborn and his son John. The house 
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which he built at some period of his life, namely, between 1650 
and 1686, is still standing, about one third of a mile west of the 
railroad depot. The original house, however, constitutes but 
a small portion of the modern one. It has been enlarged in 
length and breadth, with new covering to the entire building, 
while the frame alone indicates, by the material and the ar- 
rangement of its parts, far greater antiquity than any other part 
of the house. The new part is occupied by Simon N. Dearborn, 
and the old by John Dearborn, as above. On his removal to 
Hampton, Godfrey became a considerable landholder, and a 
man of some importance in the affairs of the town. In 1651 
he drew share No. 1. in the great ox pasture, though he voted 
against the division and entered his protest upon the record of 
the town. In 1670 he had a grant of eighty acres in addition 
to the extensive farm which he already possessed in the vicinity 
of his dwelling. His tax in 1653 was 15s. 10d., and he was 
one of the selectmen in 1655, 1663 and 1671. 

The name of Mr. Dearborn’s first wife is unknown. That 
she was living March 4, 1650, is made certain by the record 
already quoted. That she died previous to Nov. 25, 1662, is 
equally certain from the fact that at this time Godfrey married 
a second wife, in the person of Dorothy, widow of Philemon 
Dalton, by which marriage there was no issue. What was the 
maiden name of the last mentioned woman or the date of her 
death, I have not been able to determine. She was living in 
1680, but died before 1696. 

Godfrey Dearborn made a will, dated Dec. 14, 1680, wit- 
nessed by Samuel Dalton and his wife, Mehitable. This will 
was not proved till June 7, 1711, when the testator had been 
dead more than twenty-five years, at which time, on the death 
of his second son, it probably became necessary to proceed with 
the settlement of the father’s estate. At this period both wit- 
nesses to the will were dead, hence no proof could be accom- 
plished in the usual way. The administrator therefore peti- 
tioned the Governor of the province that he would compare the 
signature of the principal witness with other samples of his 
well-known signature, as he had been for many years a Justice 
of the Peace and town clerk, and from this comparison be 
pleased to order the administration. This course the Governor 
pursued and the administration was allowed. 


SECOND GENERATION. 
Issue of Godfrey Dearborn, No. I 
Henry, 
b. about 1633, m. Jan. 10, 1666, d. Jan. 18, 1725. 


He was born in England, and came to this country with his 
father, when about six years old. Dr. Farmer, who quotes 
from some author unknown to the writer, calls him “a man 
grown,” but the following from the Hampton record proves this 
an error.” “Henry Dearborn deceased Jan. y* 18, 1724-5, 
aged 92 years.” In what part of Hampton he resided I have 
not been able to determine. He was one of the selectmen of 
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Hampton in 1676 and 1692. He was also a signer of the pe- 
tition to the king in 1683, usually called “ WEaRe’s PETITION.” 
He married 


EvizaBETH MarRIAN, 
b. about 1644, m. Jan. 10, 1666, d. July 6, 1716. 


She was daughter of John Marrian, one of the first settlers 
of Hampton, who lived on the place of the late Col. John Dear- 
born, a few rods west of the depot. Her time of birth is learned 
from the following record: “Elizabeth, y* wife of Henry Dear- 
born, aged 72 years, died suddenly, July y® 6', 1716.” 


(3) Il. Tomas, 
b. about 1634, m. Dec. 28, 1665, d. April 14, 1710. 


He was born in England, and came to this country with his 
father in early childhood. He was for several years a deacon 
of the church at Hampton, to which office he was chosen Nov. 
1, 1699. He was a signer of “WEARE’s PETITION,” and one 
of the selectmen in 1675, 1678 and 1693. His birth is de- 
duced from the following item on the Hampton record: “ Dea. 
Thomas Dearborn died the 14 day of april 1710 being about 
76 years of age.” 

Dea. Dearborn’s place of residence was in that part of Hamp- 
ton now called “ Drake side,” nearly opposite the lane leading 
to the “ Shunpike.” No building remains on the spot, for which 
reason the exact location may not be known. He married 





Hannau Cotcorp, 5 
b. m. Dec. 28, 1665, d. 

She was daughter of Edward Colcord, who was in Hampton 
as early as 1645, and lived near where the north school-house 
now stands. 

(4) IN. A Daventer, 
b. m. d. 

All we know of this daughter is what we learn from her 
father’s will, thus, “ and then to be equally divided between 
my three daughters .” This proves that she was living in 
1680, when the will was made. 

(5) IV. A Daveurter, 
b. m. d. 

This daughter is known only by the clause in the will of the 
father already quoted, and from the following in the same docu- 


ment we infer that she married a Shortridge. “I doe give and 
bequeath unto my Grandchild Ann Shurtredge,” &c. 


(6) V. Saran, 








b. m. Dec. 9, 1659, d. 


The birth of this daughter was probably not far from the 
time her parents arrived in this country. Whether she was 
older or younger than her sister is unknown. She married 
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Tomas Nupp, 
b. m. Dec. 9, 1659, d. 

He went to Hampton, a minor, with his mother, who at that 
time was wife of Henry Dow. Tradition says that her first 
husband, the father of Thomas, was “ Roger Nudd,” and that 
he died on the passage to this country. 


(7) VI. Jonn, 


b. about 1642, m. Dee. 12, 1672, d. Nov. 14, 1730. 


John was born in Exeter. He was administrator of his 
father’s estate, was residuary legatee, and received by the will 
the house and farm where the family lived. He was one of 
the selectmen in 1694, and was probably but little engaged in 
town business during his life. When Mr. Weare went to Eng- 
land with his petition to the king, John Dearborn subscribed 
£1. 5s. towards defraying the expense, but did not sign the 
petition. He married 


Mary Warp, 
b. about 1652, m. Dec. 12, 1672, d. Dec. 14, 1725. 


She was daughter of Thomas Ward, one of the first company 
of settlers. The date of her birth is learned from the following 
Hampton record: “ Died Mary, wife of John Dearborn, Dec. 
14, 1725, aged 73.” 


THIRD GENERATION. 


Issue of Henry Dearborn, No. IL 


(8) I. Joun, 





b. Oct. 10, 1666, m. Nov. 4, 1689, d. Nov. 22, 1750. 


John Dearborn was one of the early settlers of that part of 
Hampton which, in 1742, was incorporated as a town under the 
name of “NortH Hampton.” He was a deacon of the church 
at Hampton for several years; and after the organization of 
the north church he held the same office in that body until his 
death. He was one of the petitioners for the act by which the 
town of North Hampton was incorporated. When he first 
moved to the farm on which he spent the remainder of his life, 
the whole country was a wilderness. His brother Samuel had 
preceded him and purchased the land on which they both set- 
tled. Here he built a house, which is now standing, and which 
has remained in possession of the family till within twenty 
years of the present period. Since that time the estate has 
passed out of the hands of the Dearborns and is now owned by 
Jonathan P. Robinson. His will is dated May 22, 1746, and 
proved Dec. 1, 1750. His son, Simon, was Executor and re- 
siduary legatee. In the north burying-ground at North Hamp- 
ton, is the gravestone of Dea. Dearborn, still standing in a good 
state of preservation. The inscription is yet legible, of which 
the following is a copy, literatim: 
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“ Here lies y* body of 
Ann Old Deciple 
John Dearborn 
Who served as Deac" in y* church 
At hampton for several years 
& til his Death in y* church 
At North Hampton 
Of exemplary strictnes & stedines 
In Every part of Religeon 
A Man of Prayer 
he Rezind himself to God Rejoys*® 
in y® hope of Glory 
Nov. 22 1750 Ag. 84. 
the memory of y® just is Bles*.” 


Dea. Dearborn married 
ABIGAIL BACHELDER, 
b. Dec. 28, 1667, m. Nov. 4, 1689, d. Nov. 14, 1736. 


She was daughter of Nathaniel Bachelder, one of the first 
settlers of Hampton, and his first wife, Deborah Smith. Her 
gravestone is still standing at North Hampton, beside that of her 
husband. The following is a verbatim transcript, though the 
original is written entirely in capitals. 


“ Here lyes Buried y* 
Body of Mrs. Abigail wife of Dea- 
-con John Dearborn 
who deceased 14" 
of Nov’ 1736 
in y* 69™ year of 
her age” 
(9) II. Samvet, 
b. Jan. 11, 1670, m. July 12, 1694, d. 


Samuel Dearborn has been called the pioneer of North 
Hampton, and is said to have built the first house in that town 
“north of the brook.” He purchased a large tract of land, 
selected a farm for himself in the centre, and sold out the re- 
mainder to his brother John (8) in such a manner as to leave 
himself entirely shut out from the highway, excepting a lane 
which passed by his brother’s door. The farm is now in pos- 
session of Dea. Nathaniel Dearborn, a lineal descendant. He 
was one of the petitioners for the act incorporating the town, 
but appears to have kept himself, like his farm, very much 
retired from the public, engaged only in his domestic relations. 
He married 


Mercy BacHELpEr, 
b. Dec. 11, 1677, m. July 12, 1694, d. 
She was daughter of Nathaniel Bachelder and his second 
wife, Mary Carter Wyman, and consequently a half sister to 
the wife of John Dearborn (8). 
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ELIZABETH, 
b. Dec. 13, 1672. unm., d. 


This daughter died in childhood, as appears from the fact 
that another daughter, born in 1681, was called by the same 
name. 


SaraH, 
b. Nov. 9, 1675, m. Jan. 30, 1698, d. 


She resided in that part of Hampton now called Hampton 
Falls. On the incorporation of that parish in 1711, she and 
her husband were dismissed from the church at Hampton 
for the purpose of forming one at the Falls. She married 


PariLtemon Bake, 
b. May 23, 1671, m. Jan. 30, 1698, d. 


He was son of Jasper and Deborah Blake, who went to 
Hampton as early as 1650, as we learn from the records of 
the town. 


ABIGAIL, 
b. m. May 28, 1701, d. 
This daughter may not be placed according to a proper 


arrangement, as the date of her birth does not appear. She 
married 


Samuet Pacmer, 
b. m. May 28, 1701, d. 
He was son of Christopher Palmer, son of William, one 
of the first company that settled in Hampton, in 1639. 
ELIZABETH 2, 
b. Nov. 19, 1681, m. Dec. 30, 1704, d. 
She was the second by that name, and the youngest daugh- 
ter in the family. She married 
WIti1AM SANBORN, 
b. March 26, 1682, m. Dec. 30, 1704, d. 


He was son of Josiah Sanborn, who was probably the son 
of Lt. John Sanborn, one of the first company in Hampton, 
and grandson of Rev. Stephen Bachelder. 


HEnry, 
b. Oct. 28, 1688, m. see wives; d. Feb. 10, 1717. 


Henry Dearborn resided in the part of Hampton now 
called “ Bride hill,” on a farm lately occupied by Dearborn 
Fogg. This farm he purchased after the time of his first 
marriage. He died in his field, where he had been for the 
purpose of putting his horse in the pasture, and as he had no 
living male issue, and left no wili, the estate no longer re- 
mained with the Dearborns. He married 
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The Dearborn Family. 


1. Hannan Dow, 


b. Nov. 7, 1688, m. Oct. 28, 1708, d. Feb. 10, 1717. 


She was daughter of Simon Dow, son of Henry, son of 
Henry, who settled in Hampton as early as 1645. Henry 
Dearborn married 


. Mary Rosy, 


b. Nov. 25, 1686, m. Jan. 3, 1721, d. May 5, 1739. 


She was daughter of Samuel, son of Judge Henry Roby, 
who went to Hampton about 1653. He married 





. ESTHER . 


b. m. d. 


This wife survived her husband, and her name is mentioned 
in the Probate Order by which the estate was settled. What 
was her maiden name I am not certain, but think she was a 
Fogg. If this be correct, she was daughter of Seth Fogg, 
son of Samuel, was born March 16, 1697, married her cous- 
in, David Fogg, son of Samuel, son of Samuel, Oct. 24, 1734, 
who died Feb. 12, 1737, after which she married Henry 
Dearborn. 


Issue of Thomas Dearborn, No. LIT. 


SAMUEL, 


b. May 27, 1676, m. Dee. 16, 1698, d. 


Samuel Dearborn settled in that part of Hampton which 
has since fullen within the southern part of North Hampton. 
His farm was the second one west of the south burying- 
ground. This farm has been occupied by Dearborns, the 
descendants of this branch, until about thirty years since, 
when they removed to the western part of the state. It is 
now owned and occupied by Samuel Drake. Samuel Dear- 
born married 


Saran GOVE, 


b. Nov. 5, 1678, m. Dec. 16, 1698, d. 


She was youngest daughter of Edward Gove, who went 
to Hampton as early as 1665. During Cramfield’s adminis- 
tration, he was tried for treason, condemned, and sent to 
England to be hung. After lying in the Tower two years 
or more he was pardoned, returned home and obtained his 
estate. 


EBENEZER, 


b. Oct. 3. 1679, m. Oct. 7, 1708, d. 


Ebenezer was born at Hampton, and on the Hampton 
record we find the births of his children. But he removed 
to Chester where he was one of the first settlers and princi- 
pal proprietors. He is the Patriarch of a very extensive 
family in that region and elsewhere. He married 
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ABIGAIL SANBORN, 
b. m. Oct. 7, 1703, d. 


She was daughter of Sanborn. 
Tuomas, 


b. about 1681, m. Jan. 2, 1701, d. 


Thomas settled in the south part of North Hampton, on 
the estate between his brother Samuel and the burying- 
ground. As he had no male issue and his daughters proba- 
bly died unmarried, his issue became extinct in the next gen- 
eration, and the farm passed into the hands of a Samuel 
Fogg. It is now owned and occupied by David Page. He 
married 

Hutpau Smita, 
b. m. Jan. 2, 1701, d. 


She was daughter of John Smith, one of the early settlers 
of Hampton, who, to distinguish him from another man by 
the same name, was called “ John Smith the cooper.” 


JONATHAN, 
b. Nov. 18, 1686, m. ~ 4. Sept. 10, 1771. 


He was commonly called “ Cornet Dearborn,” and lived on 
the homestead of his father, at “ Drake side.” He married 


1. Mary " 
b. m. d. April 5, 1744. 


What was her maiden name I have not been able to de- 
termine. Her name is sometimes spelled “Maria.” Jona- 
than married 


2. Saran . 
b. about 1689, m. d. Oct. 22, 1762. 
She is said by the record to have been at the time of her 
death, aged 73, from which we deduce the time of her birth. 


Issue of John Dearborn, No. VIL 











JOHN, 

b. Sept. 2, 1673, m. Jan. 10, 1695, d. March 19, 1746. 

He was for many years a deacon of the Hampton church, 
to which office he was elected on the same day with his 
cousin by the same name, John, (8) son of Henry. He is 
sometimes on the record called “John Dearborn 3d,” to dis- 
tinguish him from his father and cousin. He lived on the 
original homestead of the family, the farm of his father and 
grandfather. Dea. Dearborn married 


Hannau Dow, 
b. Sept. 13, 1676, m. Jan. 10, 1695, d. June 13, 1733. 


She was daughter of Daniel Dow, son of Henry Dow, 
aap already mentioned, who went to Hampton previous 
to 1645. 
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THomas, 
b. June 22, 1676, m. Dec. 4, 1707, d. 


I think he lived at Hampton Falls, but as his issue were 
all females the name became extinct in his line in the next 
generation. Hemarried ~~ 


Mary GARLanp, 
b. m. Dec. 4, 1707, d. Feb. 1, 1769. 


She was daughter of Jacob Garland, son of John, who 
went to Hampton previous to 1653. 


Mary, 
b. May 6, 1678, m. Aug. 25, 1698, d. 
Mary was the only daughter in the family and married 
STEPHEN BACHELDER, 
b. March 8,-1676, m. Aug. 25, 1698, d. 


He was son of the first Nathaniel Bachelder, already men- 
a and his first wife, Deborah, who died at the time of 
is birth. 


FOURTH GENERATION. 


Issue of John Dearborn, No. VIII. 
DEBORAH, 
b. Feb. 8, 1690, m. Dec. 31, 1718, d. 
She resided at North Hampton, and married 
Tuomas Marston, 
b. m. Dee. 31, 1713, d. 


He was son of Ephraim Marston, son of Thomas, who 
went to Hampton the first summer of the settlement. 


JONATHAN, 
b. May 8, 1691, m. Dec. 29, 1715, d. Jan. 29, 1779. 
Tradition calls this son a “ wild youth.” He moved to 
Stratham, where a line of his descendants still reside. The 
farm which he cultivated is now occupied by John Dear- 
born, a great-grandson of Jonathan. He married 
Hanna TUCKE, 
b. April 10, 1697, m. Dec. 29, 1715, d. June 12, 1780. 
She was daughter of John Tucke, son of Edward, son of 
Robert, one of the first company in Hampton. 
ELIzaBETH, 
b. Aug. 31, 1692, m. Jan. 12, 1716, d. 
Little is known of her except that she married 
6 
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JOHN GARLAND, 
b. m. Jan. 12, 1716, d. 


Whose son John Garland was, I cannot determine, but 
think he must have been son of Peter, son of John, one of 
the first settlers of Hampton. 





Estuer, 
b. June 15, 1694, m. d, 
All we know of her is that she married 
Norton, 
b. m. d. 


Norton probably lived in Greenland. There was no such 
name in Hampton or North Hampton. 
JOSEPH, 
b. Feb. 8, 1696, m. Oct. 22, 1719, d. Jan. 15, 1768. 
Joseph Dearborn lived at one time in the field near the 
southwest corner of the north burying-ground, and after- 
wards on the Winecut road. He was usually styled “The 
Governor,” though he had no legal claim to that title. He 
married 
AnNA DEARBORN, 
b. Dec. 18, 1699, m. Oct. 22, 1719, d. Oct. 9, 1789. 


She was daughter of Samuel Dearborn, No. 15, and was 
therefore second cousin to her husband. 


(27) VI. Asieart, 


b. Jan. 24, 1700, m. Dec. 28, 1721, d. 


Of this daughter I have no account, except that she mar- 
ried 


BENJAMIN CRAM, 
b. m. Dec. 28, 1721, d. 
He probably lived in Exeter or Hampton Falls. 


(28) VII. Lyp1a, 


b. April 4, 1702, m. Jan. 29, 1730, d. 


The descendants of this daughter are extremely numer- 
ous. She married 


JEREMIAH SANBORN, 
b. Feb. 12, 1703, m. Jan. 29, 1730, d. Aug. 8, 1783. 


He was son of John Sanborn, son of William, one of the 
first settlers. 


(29) VIII. Roru, 


b. May 21, 1705, m. June 27, 1728, d. Jan. 8, 1741. 
Anecdotes are still related by the old people of the amia- 
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ble disposition of this daughter. She died of fever. She 
married 


Davip Pace, 
b. Nov. 1, 1703, m. June 27, 1728, d. Jan. 9, 1785. 

He was son of Christopher Page, son of Thomas, son of 
Robert, who went to Hampton during the second summer of 
the settlement and lived on the spot now occupied by his 
descendant, Josiah Page. David lived at North Hampton, 
on the Exeter road, where Joseph Dearborn now lives. 

Simon, 
b. July 31, 1706, m. Dec. 5, 1728, d. 

This son is said by tradition to have been born in the gar- 
rison house, which stood on the “ Green,” at North Hampton, 
near the spot where the old meeting-house recently stood. 
His mother was lodged there for security against the Indians, 
who at that time were exceedingly troublesome in all the 
new settlements. He signed the petition for incorporating 
North Hampton in 1742, and was the father of the late Maj. 
Gen. Henry Dearborn. He married 


Saran Marston, 
b. m. Dec. 5, 1728, d. 


She was daughter of Simon Marston, son of Ephraim, son 
of Thomas of Hampton, who has already been mentioned. 


BENJAMIN, 
b. Nov. 12, 1710, m. d. 


Of this son I have been able to learn nothing except his 
birth, which appears on the Hampton record. He probably 
died young, or some tradition of him would remain. 


Issue of Samuel Dearborn, No. IX. 
Mary, 
b. April 23, 1695, m. d. 
I have no further account of this daughter. She probably 
died young. 
Mercy, 
b. Feb. 21, 1697, m. d. 


This daughter died in childhood, as appears from the fact 
that another child, born five years later, was called by the 
same name. Mercy was a twin. 


MEHITABLE, 
b. Feb. 21, 1697, m. Jan. 15, 1718, d. 


Mehitable was a twin with Mercy, as the date of birth 
shows. She married 


Tuomas Berry, 
b. m. Jan. 15, 1718, d. 


Berry is not a Hampton name. He probably belonged in 
Greenland or Portsmouth. 
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(35) IV. Saran, 
b. June 27, 1699, m. Nov. 24, 1720, d. 

Sarah’s husband and the wife of her cousin Jonathan (23) 
were of the same family. She married 

Epwarp TuckE, 
b. Feb. 7, 1696, m. Nov. 24, 1720, d. June 29, 1779. 

He was son of John Tucke, son of Edward, son of Robert, 
before mentioned. 

(36) V. Mercy, 
b. Feb. 18, 1702, m. d. 

From the entire silence of the record except in relation 
to the birth, and the absence of tradition, I presume that this 
daughter died young. 

(37) VL Jeremian, 
b. April 1, 1704, m. Dec. 28, 1724, d. 1751. 

Jeremiah lived on the farm of his father at North Hamp- 
ton. The time of his death is learned from the fact that his 
will was made June 4, 1751, and proved July 16, 1751, be- 
tween which dates he died. He was one of the petitioners 
for the act incorporating North Hampton in 1742. He mar- 
ried 

Sarau Tay.or, 
b. Dee. 20, 1705, m. Dee. 23, 1724, d. 

She was daughter of Richard Taylor, son of John, son of 
Anthony, one of the settlers who went to Hampton the first 
summer. 

(38) VIL. Exizasern, 
b. Nov. 9, 1706, unm. d. Nov. 30, 1706. 


This daughter died the same month in which she was born. 


(39) VIIL NatHantet, 
b. Jan. 21, 1710, m. Dee. 2, 1731, d. 

Nathaniel moved to Kensington, where one line of his de- 
scendants still reside. He is the ancestor of a very exten- 
sive branch of the family. He married 

Mary BAcHELDER, 
b. Oct. 30, 1711, m. Dee. 2, 1731, -d. 

She was daughter of Samuel Bachelder, son of the first 
Nathaniel and his second wife, Mary. 

(40) IX. Henry, 
b. Dec. 27, 1712, m. Jan. 19, 1738, d. 

Henry spent at least the early part of his married life at 
North Hampton, and probably lived on the Winecut road, on 
the farm occupied by Col. John Taylor. He was a signer 
of the petition for incorporating North Hampton, in 1742. 

He married 
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MARGARET SHERBURNE, 
b. June 29, 1718, m. Jan. 19, 1738, d. 


She was daughter of John, son of Capt. Samuel Sher- 
burne, who was killed by the Indians at Maquait, near 
Brunswick, Aug. 4, 1691. The name “Sherburne” has 
been preserved in the family as a christian name to the pres- 
ent time. 


SAMUEL, 
b. Sept. 1, 1715, unm. d. Feb. 5, 1736. 


Samuel died of the “throat distemper,” a disease which 
proved extensively fatal in 1736. 


ABIGAIL, 
b. Oct. 19, 1720, m. Nov. 25, 1742, d. July 1, 1811. 


She was her husband’s second wife, and is the ancestor of 
a very numerous and extensive family. She married 


ABRAHAM DRAKE, 
b. Dec. 4, 1715, m. Nov. 25, 1742, d. Aug. 1, 1781. 


He was son of Abraham, son of Abraham, son of Abra- 
ham, son of Robert Drake, one of the early settlers of Hamp- 
ton, who lived where the Baptist meeting-house now stands. 
Abraham lived at North Hampton, and was a colonel of vol- 
unteers at the time of Burgoyne’s surrender. 


Issue of Henry Dearborn, No. XIV. 
SaRAH, 
b. Feb. 20, 1709, m. Feb. 19, 1734, d. 
We know by the town record that she married 
JOHN TAYLOR, 
b. m. Feb. 19, 1734, d. 


The statistics in relation to John Taylor I have had no 
opportunity to obtain with certainty. See No. 67. 


Hanna, 
b. Dec. 10, 1710, unm. d. Nov. 30, 1724. 


The death of this daughter occurred when she was four- 
teen years old, wanting twenty days. 


ELizaBETH, 
b. m. d. 


Our knowledge of this daughter depends on the probate 
settlement of her father’s estate and on tradition. She mar- 
ried 


Wiiuiam Sanzory, 
b. ' m. d. 
Who his parents were I know not at present. 
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HEnry, 
_ b, about 1715, unm. d. June 13, 1741. 


He is said by the record to have been twenty-five years 
old at the time of his death. 


Simon, 
b. Jan. 21, 1717, unm. d. 


This son died before his father, as we know that Henry 
left no male issue. 


Mary, 
b. June 2, 1722, m. May 19, 1742, d. 


Mary was the daughter of the second wife and her only 
issue, so far as we know. She married 


EBENEZER LOVERING, 
b. m. May 19, 1742, d. 


On the death of his father-in-law he inherited one third of 
his estate. 


Issue of Samuel Dearborn, No. XV. 
ANNA, 
b. Dec. 18, 1699, m. Oct. 22, 1719, d. Oct. 9, 1789. 


She was born and lived to old age within the present limits 
of North Hampton. She married her second cousin, 


JOSEPH DEARBORN, 
b. Feb. 8, 1696, m. Oct. 22, 1719, d. Jan. 15, 1768. 
He is No. 26 of this genealogy, which see. 
Epwarp, 
b. May 26, 1702, m. d. 


I suppose this son died young, as I have been able to find 
no further trace of him. «& 


REUBEN, 
b. m. See wives. d. 


Reuben inherited his father’s estate at North Hampton. 
He married 


1. AnnA PaGeE, 
b. m. Jan. 20, 1732, d. Nov. 22, 1741. 


She was daughter of Francis Page, son of Francis, son of 
Robert, already mentioned (29). He married 


2. EstHer Hoses, 
b. m. Sept. 24, 1743, d. 


She was daughter of James Hobbs, son of Morris, son of 
Morris, or “ Maurice,” one of the early settlers of Hampton. 
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Issue of Ebenezer Dearborn, No. XVI. 
(52) I. EE sBenezer, 
b. Jan. 27, 1705, m. Jan. 13, 1781, d. 
Ebenezer lived in Chester, as did his father. He married 
Houtpau Nason, 
b. m. Jan. 13, 1731, d. 


This marriage was recorded at Hampion, though I have 
no account of her family. 


(53) II. Menrrasre, 
b. Nov. 14, 1708, m. d. 
No further account of this daughter. 


(54) III. Perer, 
b. Nov. 14, 1710, m. d. 


Peter lived at Chester and has many descendants. His 
wife’s name I have not been able to learn. 


(55) IV. Bensamin, 
b. Aug. 13, 1713, m. d. 
I know not whether this son was married or not. 
(56) V. Txomas, 
b. Dec. 8, 1715, m. d.Jan. 1754. 


Thomas had a family, but his wife’s name I have not 
learned. His will was dated Jan. 7, 1754, and proved Jan. 
30, 1754. 


(57) VI. Micwaet, 
b. April 24, 1719, m. d. 
Michael had a family, but his wife’s name I know not. 
His will was dated Oct. 20, 1753, proved Jan. 30, 1754. 
(58) VII. Asieatt, 
b. Jan. 27, 1721, m. d. 
Whether she was married or not I do not know. 
(59) VIEL Mary, 
b. June 11, 1723, m. d. 


Whether this daughter was married or not I have not 
learned. 
Norse.— There may have been a Joun in this family, who had an 


extensive family. 
Issue of Thomas Dearborn, No. X VIL 


(60) I. Mary, 
b. June 15, 1702, unm. d. 


Probably she died before her father. 
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THEODATE, 
b. Dec. 18, 1710, unm. d. 
She probably died before her father. 
Hvtpag, 
b. Nov. 3, 1714, unm. d. 


There is no doubt but this daughter also died young. 


Issue of Jonathan Dearborn, No. X VIII. 
JONATHAN, 
b. May 22, 1709, m. Jan. 15, 1747, d. March 15, 1772. 


Jonathan D. resided on the estate of his father and grand- 
father at “ Drake side.” His death occurred in the follow- 
ing manner. He had been on a visit to his only daughter, 
at North Hampton. On his return he attempted to cross a 
piece of low land, upon snow shoes. By some accident he 
fell, and being unable to rise or disengage himself from the 
shoes he “ perished in the snow.” He married 

Saran Butter, 
b. 1718, m. Jan. 15, 1747, d. Sept. 4, 1758. 

Whose daughter she was I know not. She was married 
1, to Moses Leavitt, son of Moses, son of Hesron, son of 
Thomas. They were married Nov. 5, 1741, and he died at 
Louisburg, in 1745. 

DANIEL, 
b. unm. d. 
This son is known only by tradition as an “ Old bachelor.” 


NATHANIEL, 
b. 1714, m. d. Oct. 29, 1787. 
This son was in late life something of a hermit. He avoid- 
ed society, lived alone, and finally died alone. 
SHUBAEL, 
b. unm. d. 
This son is known only by tradition. It is said that he 


lived on the place of the late Stephen Coffin, and afterwards 
moved to some town in the interior. 


Mary, 
b. m. See husbands. d. 
Of this daughter we know little except from tradition in 
the families of her husbands. She married 
1. Morris Hosss, 
b. m. March 20, 1746, d. 
He lived at North Hampton and was son of Morris, son of 


Morris, son of Morris, (Maurice) one of the early settlers of 
Hampton. She married 
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2. Jonn Tay.or, 
b. m. d. 


He lived at North Hampton and was probably son of 
Richard Taylor, son of John, son of Anthony, of Hampton. 
I think he was the same person who married, first, Sarah 
Dearborn, No. 48. 


Issue of John Dearborn, No. XIX. 
ANN, 
b. Oct. 22, 1695, m. Dee. 4, 1717, d. 
I find no record of her except her birth and marriage. She 
married 
JOSEPH PHILBRICK, 
b. 1693, m. Dec. 4, 1717, d. Dec. 20, 1761. 


He was son of James Philbrick, son of James, who moved 
from Watertown to Hampton previous to 1650. 


JOSEPH, 
b. April 9, 1699, unm. d. Dec. 9, 1700. 
This son died during his second year. 
JOHN, 
b. March 28, 1703, m. Sept. 30, 1724, d. March 24, 1754. 
John inherited the original farm of Godfrey Dearborn. 
He married 
Anna SANBORN, 
b. May 27, 1705, m. Sept. 30, 1724, d. July 6, 1769. 
She was daughter of John Sanborn, son of William, one 


of the first Hampton company. 
Issue of Thomas Dearborn, No. XX. 
HANNAH, 
b. 1715, m. d. 


She lived to old age, having married 
JEREMIAH TOWLE, 
b. m. d. Aug. 28, 1789. 


He was son of Caleb Towle, son of Philip, one of the 
early settlers of Hampton. 


Ann, 
b. Aug. 14, 1720, m. d. 
I have no further account of this daughter. 
TABITHA, 
b. June 29, 1723, m. d. 


She lived to old age, having married 
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JEREMIAH Marston, 
b. m. d. March 17, 1807. 


He was son of Jeremiah, son of Ephraim, son of Thomas, 
one of the early settlers of Hampton. 


(74) IV. Sarag, 
b. June 4, 1726, m. d. 
I know nothing of this daughter except the birth. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 





JOHN FOSTER WILLIAMS. 


In the cursory examination we have been able to give the history of 
the Williams Family, elsewhere noticed in this volume, we do not find 
any mention of one of the name, who took an early and prominent part 
in our great revolutionary struggle. This was JoHN FosTER WILLIAMS 
of Boston, Ms. He belonged to the naval service; and Mr. Cooper 
has not failed to give him a high character, although he has neglected 
to tell us but partially how he came to deserve it. But in a little, 
unpretending work, purporting to have been written by the late Eben- 
ezer Fox of Roxbury, we find a very thrilling account of what is merely 
alluded to in Mr. Cooper’s Naval History of the United States. The 
title of the little volume just mentioned is in these words — “ The Rev- 
olutionary Adventures of Ebenezer Fox, of Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Boston: 1838.” 18mo. 

As the author of this volume sailed with Mr. Williams, and knew 
him well, we conclude to extract the material part of what he says of 
him. The account opens in 1780, and is as follows : — 


“Our coast was lined with British cruisers, which had almost annihilated 
our commerce. The State of Massachusetts judged it expedient to build a 
government vessel, rated as a twenty-gun ship, named the ‘ Protector,’ com- 
manded by Captain John Foster Williams. She was to be fitted for service 
as soon as possible, to protect our commerce and to annoy the enemy. A 
rendezvous was established for recruits at the head of Hancock’s wharf, 
where the national flag, then bearing thirteen stripes and stars, was hoisted. 
All means were resorted to which ingenuity could devise, to induce men to 
enlist. A recruiting officer bearing a flag, and attended by a band of 
martial music, paraded the streets, to excite a thirst for glory and a spirit of 
military ambition. 

“The recruiting officer possessed the qualifications requisite to make the 
service appear alluring, especially to the young. He was a jovial, good- 
natured fellow, of ready wit and much broad humor. Crowds followed in 
his wake when he marched the streets; and he occasionally stopped at the 
corners to harangue the multitude, in order to excite their patriotism and 
zeal for the cause of liberty. When he espied any large boys among the 
idle crowd around him, he would attract their attention by singing in a 
comical manner the following doggerel : 
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All you that have bad masters, 
And cannot get your due, 

Come, come my brave boys, 
And join with our ship’s crew. 


A shout and a huzza would follow, and some would join in the ranks. My 
excitable feelings were roused; I repaired to the rendezvous, signed the 
ship’s papers, mounted a cockade, and was, in my own estimation, already 
more than half a sailor. 

“The recruiting business went on slowly, however; but at length up- 
wards of 300 men were carried, dragged and driven on board—of all kinds, 
ages and descriptions —in all the various stages of intoxication, from that 
of ‘sober tipsiness’ to beastly drunkenness — with the uproar and clamor 
that may be more easily imagined than described. Such a motley group 
has never been seen since Falstaff’s ragged regiment paraded the streets of 
Coventry.” 

After the relation of a few incidents of not much moment, the account 
proceeds —“ We continued to cruise along the coast for a few weeks, with- 
out meeting with any of the enemy, when some indications of tempestuous 
weather appearing, our captain judged it expedient to steer for the banks of 
Newfoundland, that he might have more sea-room in case of a gale. We 
arrived off the banks, where we cruised for nearly eight weeks, most of the 
time in a dense fog, without meeting with friend or foe. 

“On the morning of June 9th, 1780, the fog began to clear away, when 
the man at the mast-head gave notice that he saw a ship to the westward of 
us. As the fog cleared up, we perceived her to be a large ship, under 
English colors, to the windward, standing athwart our starboard bow. Our 
relative position gave us an opportunity to escape, but our valiant captain 
did not see fit to avail himself of it. 

“ As she came down upon us, she appeared as large as a seventy-four ; 
and we were not deceived respecting her size, for it afterwards proved that 
she was an old East-Indiaman, of 1100 tons burthen, fitted out as a letter- 
of-marque for the West India trade, mounted with 32 guns, and furnished 
with a complement of 150 men. She was called the Admiral Duff, com- 
manded by Richard Strong, from St. Christopher and St. Eustatia, laden 
with sugar and tobacco, and bound to London. I was standing near our 
first lieutenant, Mr. Little, who was calmly examining the enemy as she 
approached, with his spy-glass, when Capt. Williams stepped up and asked 
his opinion of her. The lieutenant applied the glass to his eye again, and 
took a deliberate look in silence, and replied, ‘I think she is a heavy ship, 
and that we shall have some hard fighting; but of one thing I am certain, 
she is not a frigate; if she were she would not keep yawing and showing 
her broadsides as she does; she would show nothing but her head and stern. 
We shall have the advantage of her — and the quicker we get alongside of 
her the better.’ Our captain ordered English colors to be hoisted, and the 
ship to be cleared for action. The shrill pipe of the boatswain summoned 
all hands to their duty. The bedding and hammocks of the sailors were 
brought up from between decks ; the bedding placed in the hammocks, and 
lashed up in the nettings; our courses hauled up; the top-gallant sails clewed 
down; and every preparation was made which a skilful officer could suggest, 
or active sailors perform. 

“The enemy approached till within musket-shot of us. The two ships 
were so near each other that we could distinguish the officers from the men; 
and I particularly noticed the captain on the gangway, a noble-looking man, 
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having a large gold-laced cocked-hat on his head and a speaking trumpet in 
his hand. Lieutenant Little possessed a powerful voice, and was directed 
to hail the enemy; at the same time the quarter-master was ordered to stand 
ready to haul down the English flag, and to hoist up the American. Our 
lieutenant took his station on the after part of the starboard gangway, and 
elevating the trumpet, exclaimed, ‘Hallo! whence come you?’ ‘From 
Jamaica—bound to London,’ was the answer. ‘ What is the ship’s name?’ 
inquired the lieutenant. ‘The Admiral Duff was the reply. 

“The English captain then thought it his turn to interrogate, and asked 
the name of our ship. Lieutenant Little, in order to gain time, put the 
trumpet to his ear, pretending not to hear the question. During the short 
interval thus gained, Capt. Williams called upon the gunner to ascertain 
how many guns could be brought to bear upon the enemy. ‘ Five,’ was the 
answer. ‘Then fire and shift the colors, were the orders. The cannons 
poured forth their deadly contents, and with the first flash the American 
flag took the place of the British ensign at our mast-head. 

“The compliment was returned in the form of a full broadside, and the 
action commenced. Broadsides were exchanged with great rapidity for 
nearly an hour. Our fire produced a terrible slaughter among the enemy, 
while our loss was as yet trifling. A large shot came through our ship’s 
side and killed Mr. Benjamin Scollay, a very promising young man, who 
was, I think, a midshipman. At this moment a shot from one of our 
marines killed the man at the wheel of the enemy’s ship, and his place not 
being immediately supplied, she was brought alongside of us in such a manner 
as to bring her bowsprit directly across our forecastle. Not knowing the 
cause of this movement, we supposed it to be the intention of the enemy to - 
board us. 

“Our boarders were ordered to be ready with their pikes to resist any 
such attempt; while our guns on the main deck were sending death and 
destruction among the crew of the enemy. Their principal object now 
seemed to be to get liberated from us; and by cutting away some of their 
rigging, they were soon clear, and at the distance of a pistol shot. 

“The action was then renewed with additional fury; broadside for broad- 
side continued with unabated vigor; at times so near to each other that the 
muzzles of our guns came almost in contact — then again at such a distance 
as to allow of taking deliberate aim. The contest was obstinately continued 
by the enemy, although we could perceive that great havock was made 
among them, and that it was with much difficulty that their men were com- 
pelled to remain at their quarters. 

“ A charge of grape-shot came in at one of our port-holes, which danger- 
ously wounded four or five men, among whom was our third lieutenant, Mr. 
Little, brother to the first. His life was despaired of; but by the kind 
attention he received from his brother and the surgeon, he finally recovered, 
though he bore evidence of the severity of his wounds through life.* 

“ While Capt. Williams was walking the quarter deck, which he did 
during the whole action, a shot from the enemy struck the speaking trumpet 
from his hand, and sent it to a considerable distance from him. He picked 
it up with great calmness of manner, and resumed his walk, without appear- 
ing to have been at all disturbed by the circumstance. 


*“ He was living in Marshfield, Ms., as late as 1838.” 

t We should like to know what became of that speaking trumpet. It may have gone to 
England and been there lost, as Capt. Williams not long after fell into the hands of the 
enemy, as we shall see. 
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“The battle still continued with unabated vigor on both sides, till our 
marksmen had killed or wounded all the men in the fore, main and mizzen 
tops of the enemy. The action had now lasted about an hour and a half; 
and the fire of the enemy began to slacken, when we suddenly discovered 
that all the sails on her mainmast were enveloped ina blaze. The fire 
spread with amazing rapidity, and, running down the after rigging, it soon 
communicated with her magazine, when her whole stern was blown off, and 
her valuable cargo emptied into the sea. All feelings of hostility now ceased, 
and those of pity were excited in our breasts, for the miserable crew that 
survived the catastrophe.” 


Thus was the contest terminated. Capt. Williams ordered out his 
boats as speedily as his circumstances would admit, (they having been 
much damaged during the fight,) and they succeeded in saving 55 men 
from the wreck. The weather being warm, and sickness increasing in 
his ship, Capt. Williams judged it best to make a harbor, and he 
accordingly bore away for the bay of Penobscot. Here he quartered 
his sick on shore and repaired his ship. After completing his repairs 
and recruiting his men, he sailed again for his old cruising ground, the 
Banks of Newfoundland. In this quarter he continued to stretch off 
and on for near a month; and no prospect of meeting with an enemy 
appearing, by advice of his officers he concluded to return to Boston. 
In his return voyage, he escaped a heavy British frigate, with no other 
damage than that received from an eighteen pound shot snugly planted 
in his mainmast. 

Capt. Williams sailed again in the same ship upon another cruise, 
which proved to be his last, against the enemies of his country. He 
left Boston about the last of October, 1780, and after cruising for a 
time before Halifax, and about the Grand Banks, and meeting with 
nothing to encourage a longer stay, he bore away for the West Indies. 
In the latter part of his cruise he took several rich prizes; but on his 
return voyage, falling in with two armed ships of superior force, he was 
obliged to surrender a prisoner of war. How long he remained in cap- 
tivity we have not ascertained ; but he doubtless returned immediately 
pred the peace, as he appears to have been in Boston in the end of 

3. 

In the celebration of the adoption of the Federal Constitution by 
Massachusetts, in February, 1788, Capt. Williams held a conspicuous 
place. Upon the quarter-deck of a ship mounted upon wheels, drawn 
by thirteen white horses, he took his station, with a speaking trumpet 
in his hand (whether that before spoken of is not mentioned,) and 
dressed in continental regimentals. His crew consisted of old sea 
captains and weather-beaten sailors; some throwing the lead, some 
reefing sails, and some waving the thirteen stripes, while occasional 
salutes from a three pounder was an endorsement of the whole proceed- 
ings. A song to the tune of Yankee Doodle was circulated, and 
appeared in the newspapers of the day. In that Capt. Williams “ cut 
be largest figure.” e lines in which he was introduced are as 

ollows : 
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“ Jon Foster Williams in a shi 
Join’d with the social band, sir, 
And made the lasses dance and skip, 
To see him sail on land, sir. 
Yankee Doodle, &.” 


Capt. Williams was appointed by General Washington to the com- 
mand of*a revenue cutter in 1790, which office he held until his death, 
which is thus recorded in the Columbian Centinel of June 25th, 1814: 


“ In this town, yesterday afternoon, [died] Jonn Foster WILLiaMs, 
Esq., commander of the Revenue Cutter Massachusetts, 7E. seventy. His 
relations, friends and acquaintances are respectfully requested (without a 
more particular invitation) to attend his funeral, on Monday next, at five 
o'clock, from his late dwelling-house in Round street.” * 


Many of our older citizens well remember Joun Foster WILLIAMS 
— all of whom, we believe, give him an excellent character. We are 
not at this time prepared to give his pedigree, but hope to be able to 
hereafter. Mr. Fox tells us that he was related to Mr. Frederick Lane 
of Boston, and that Mr. Lane was possessed of the original log-book 
of the cruise of the Protector, the ship in which Capt. Williams acquired 
the chief of his renown. 





ABSTRACTS OF THE EARLIEST WILLS UPON RECORD 
IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS. 


[We would note that it has been our endeavour to give these Abstracts exactly as the 
stand recorded, and as far as practicable to preserve the orthography, capitals, &c. And, 
that we intend in future ‘omen of our work to devote some space to Wills and other 
documents of the ‘olden time,’ and hope our friends will send us copies or originals of any 
thing they may have of this nature. Driginals are always to be pre; 

A Coppye of the last will and Testament of Richard Eles, deceased the 29 

(8™°) 1639. 

If the lord take me out of this life my will and desire is, that those things 
that I have should be thus disposed of as followeth : 

first I desire y‘ fortye five shillings should be sent to owld England for 

Jo: Keene and my brother John, that is 35 to the one & ten to the other. 

I desire y* those things that I have should be sowld, both beddinge & 

cloathes & tooles, except my Coverlett, and that I desire to give to my 

aunt for hir paines and hir love; further, I give to my Cosin Tho. Har- 

ris 20s.— To William Harris 20s.—To Anthony Harris 20s.—To 

Jo Harris 20s.—To my Cosin Anne Maverick 20s.—To my Cosin 

Daniell Harris 20s. 

ffurther I give to my two little Cosins, John & Abigale Maverick, five 
shillings p peice. 
ffurther I give Goodwife Green/dand five shillings, & for the rest that 


* Since Williams street ; ng oog | so named from Capt. Williams. It took this name in 
1821, or it appears under that date for the first time in “ The Boston Directory” for that 
year. 
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remaineth, I desire it shall be divided into fowre eaquall pts. for my 
three brothers and my sister. 





The last will & Testament of Edward Skiner, now departed, while he was 
in perfect memory. [25: 10: 1641 in margin. ] 

Imprimus. That the lands and howse that he now possesses in Cambridge, 
in New England, the one half should be disposed of vnto one Mr. Robert 
Ibbit of Cambridge in Owld England, the other half vnto the Church of 
Cambridge in New England. Also it is his will that Marie Hanner, 
now servant vnto Thomas Parrish, should have 3"; moreover his Cloake 
Saw & betle Hoopes, and wedges vnto Good. Marchant; vnto goodman 
Crackbone his best sute of Cloathes ; vnto Philemon Dizison his stufe 
sute, & white russet Bootes; vnto John Sawin a bedd on[e] paire of 
sheets, a peice of Stuffe, his best hat & postnett & a handsaw; vnto John 
Boutle a iackett, a paire of fustian stivers, and a payre of leather stivers; 
vnto Goodwife Marchant all his sheetes, & 5" stir, that the owld man 
knew not of; vnto the wife of Thomas Parrish one peice of hempinge 
cloath ; vnto Jeremy Barber one p of shoes; vnto his owne man a paire 
of owld briches, irckin, wastcote, hatt & Capp; & for his time, he is to 
serve one yeare with elder frost, & on[e] other yeare [with] Good 

~~ Stoune ; vnto Thomas Parrish 6” for debts and other reckoninge, & all 
his iron ware & tools as his voluntary gift. 

Witnesses. Jo: Sawin, The { marck 

Marie Marchant. of Epwarp SKINER. 
Moreover I given vnto John Sawinge,9 payre of Shoes, & five p. of 
Bootes ; & vnto Goodman Coolidge a debt, the w™ he owyht him in his 
booke, about 3”; one peice of leather, and a spade vnto T'homas Lowe. 

Curia dicit. 

Things to stand as they are in England. 





The last will and Testament of William Waltham of Weymouth, (now de- 
ceased) while he was of perfect memory. [30: 10: 1641 in margin. ] 
I bequeath my sowle to god yt gave it, & my body to the Earth, vntill the 
resurrection. 
For the better settling of my small meanes, w™ the lord hath given me, 
have made this my last will & testament, Intreating my loving ffather to 
be my Executor, w full power to sell all my halfe pte of the mill in 
Weymouth, w® y° ffiftye acres of land, vnto my parte of land belonging 
vnto it, the halfe of the howse, & the portinance ptaininge. And what it 
shall yeeld, beinge sowld, to pay the sayd monye in six monthes ffollow- 
inge, vnto my brother T'homas Waltham the one halfe, and to my 
brother Henery Waltham the other halfe; but if my ffather thinke not 
best to sell it, then to remaine vnto them ioyntly, & to there Eares. 

Also I give power vnto my sayde Attorney to sell five steeres & two 
Heiffers, & the mony to pay vnto my sister Anne Waltham, & my sis- 
ter Phillyne Waltham, in a yeare after the sale thereof, or at the day of 
their marriage, Joyntly betwixt them, or to keepe them for theire better 
Benifitt, w™ I leave to the discretion of my ffather, to keep them to theire 
vse, or sell all as aforesayde. 

In witness hereof have hereunto sett my hand & seale, the third of 
November, Anno 1640. 

Witnesses Wititiam WALTHAM, 
James Laddyn 
Wul: Jefferay. 
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The last will & Testement of Barnabe Lambson (deceased) when he was 
of pfect memory. 
ffor the dispossinge of my Children to 5 pticalor men, every one. 
My daughter Mary to my brother Sparahak. 
To my brother Jsaack my daughter Sarah. 
My sviie Barnabey to my brother Parish. 
x My daughter Mary to my brother Stone. 
My Sonne Joseph to my brother Bridge. 
Now for the some of my estate I would have it delivered unto these 5 
mens hands for the bringing up of my children, & I would have it equally 
divided amongst them. [Amount not mentioned. ] 
Witnesse 
Edward Hall 
Joseph Isack. 





22 day 11th, called December, Anno Domini 1640. 

The last Will & Testament w" I George Alcock of Roxbury in N: E: doe 
make, havinge yet my perfect vnderstandinge and memory according to 
the measure thereof. 

Debts to be paid both in owld England & in new 

My debt of 40£. to my Sonne John, w™ I have of his in my hands. — 
Wife to have £100. to be paid her in whatsoever she shall chuse.— 
~~ Brother Thomas Alcocke of Dedham all that he oweth me, & my Heifer 
w™ is w™ Calfe, wh came of the great Cowe, if my goodes will howld 
out, else he shall have only hir Calfe, & I give his 2 Children each of 
them 2".— To our brother Edward Porter, 20 bushles of Indian Corne, 
& to our brother Chandler, the monye he oweth me.—To Elizabeth 
Blandfeild 2'; she shall [be] put forth where she may be well educated. 
— To my servant Joseph Wese, my young heifer, & the rest of his time, 
from after mid-somer next.—To my servant, John Plimton, his time 
from after midsomer, for 5|'— My youngest sone shall have the silver 
bowles, & my wife the silver spoons. — My house and lands to be im- 
proved for the best, for the eaducation of my children, and the halfe of y* 
revenue of the farme shall be to eaducate my sone John in learninge, 
together w™ the wisest improvement of his 40'— The other half to 
educate sone Samuell, for 7 yeares, begining from y* Ist daye of y* 11 
month, called January, about w™ time expired, my sone John will be 21 
yeares of age. — Part of the debts to my brother Carwithy be layde out 
on the 2 Cowes I had of Mr. Perkins. — My lovinge brethren, Phillip 
Eliot, & William Park be my executors. My brother Mr. Hooker, Mr. 

Welde, Mr. Eliote, Isacke Heath to overseers. 

Witnesses GEoRGE ALCOCKE. 
Tho Welde 

—Thom Alcocke 
(28) 11: 1640, 





The last Will & Testament of Joun Try, deceased, while he was of pfet 
minde and memorye. 

That 2' be given to Mr. Raynsford,—2' to Mr. Offley,—To Good- 
wife Wormwoode, 1', besides satisfaction for her paynes, & 10° to Good- 
wife Search, besides satisfaction for what she hath done for him; & 10° 
to John, Mr. Rainsford’s man ; 2' to his cosin Jackson of Watterton; & 
to John Whight, & to John Wylie such of his goods as are remayninge 
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to be devided betweene them both; & for his books to be comitted to Mr. 

Eliote, Teacher of Roxburye to be kept till his sonne Adin comes of age, 

& if he cometh over hither to be given to him safe, only one thats left 

w" Jacob Eliote, for his Trees, 10 to Mr. Eliote Teacher of Roxburye, & 

10 [to] Jacob Eliote, & 3 to Phillip, & 3 to Elder Heath, & 3 to frances 

Eliote & the rest to be devided to his kinsmen; to Goodman Dawson 

10*: besides satisfaction for his labor, & 2' to the poore of boston: 
Witness, 

Jacob Eliote 

in co™ 7; 10: 1641. 





MASSACHUSETTS ARCHIVES. 


It being among the appropriate objects of the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register to preserve accounts and circulate in- 
formation as to sources of historical knowledge, the following Catalogue, 
accompanied by a few brief notices of the valuable series of volumes in 
the Library of the State House, containing papers and public documents 
of the Commonwealth, during some of the most interesting periods of its 
early history, has been prepared for publication. 

The proposal for the general arrangement of these papers into vol- 
umes was laid before the Massachusetts Historical Society, at their 
meeting, December 31, 1835. On a motion made by Lemuel Shat- 
tuck, Esq., a committee of that body was appointed to petition the Leg- 
islature for this object; which resulted in the course of the ensuing 
session in the passage of a Resolution to that effect, and appropriating 
means to defray the expense. In pursuance of this Act of the Legis- 
lature, the Rev. Joseph B. Felt, a gentleman possessing eminent quali- 
fications for the service, was employed for the execution of the labor. 

The following is an alphabetical catalogue of the volumes of State 
papers thus produced ; — giving, in the first column, the appropriate 
Titles under which they fall; in the second, the Chronological Periods 
over which their materials extend ; and in the third, the nwmber of vol- 
wmes occupied with the manuscript papers under each title. 


Title. Years. No. of Vols. 
Agriculture, - . - - 1644 to 1774, 1 
Board of War, - - - - 2 
« « « letters, - - 1776 =©1781, 1 
“ « « Minutes, - - “ « 8 
Colonial, -" -  - - - 1629 1774, 5 
Commercial, - - - - 1686 1714, 1 
Congress (Provincial,) Constitution, &c., 2 
Conventions, &c., a 1 
Council Papers, - - - 9 
“ ° 2d series, - - 1781, 3 
7 
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Title. Years. No. of Vols. 
Deposition, - - - - 1662 to 1766, 1 
Domestic Relations, - - - 1643 1774, 1 
Ecclesiastical, - . - - 1637 1774, 5 
Emigrants, - - - - - 1651 1774, 1 
Estates, - - - - - 1636 1774, 5 
Foreign Relations, - - - 1658 1775, 3 
French Neutrals, - - - 1755 1769, 2 
Hutchinson’s Letters, - - - 1741 1774, 3 
Hutchinson’s MS. History, 2d vol., 1 
Indian Conferences, - - - 1713 1776, 1 

“ Papers, - - - 1639 1775, 4 

«“ Treaties, - - - 1645 1776, 1 

“ — Truck House haeaie &e., 1776 1779, 1 
Inter-Charter, - - - - 1689 1692, 3 
Ley, ag Soa a 1695 1767, 1 
Judicial, - - - - 1640 1774, 7 
Lands, granted, te - - - 1622 1771, 2 
Laws, - - - - 1645 1774, 1 
Legislature, - : - - 1643 1775, 8 
Letters, - - - - - 1692 1774, 19 
Letter Book, - - - - 1658 1779, 1 
Literary, - - - - - 1645 1774, 1 
Manufactures, - - - - 1639 1773, 1 
Maritime, - - - - - 1641 1775, 8 
Messages, - - - - 1 
Military, - - - - - 1643 1774, 15 

“ Accounts, - - - 1724 1761, 2 
Minutes of Council, - - - 1689 1775, 6 
Miscellaneous, - - - 1648 1776, 9 

. of Pecuniary, Military, 

&e., .s - 1715 1761, 1 
Muster Rolls, - - - - 1710 1775, 9 
Pecuniary, - - - - 1629 1775, 5 
Penobscot Expedition, - - - 1 
Petitions, - - - - 1643 1775, 10 
Political, - - - - - 1639 1700, 1 
Prize Cases, - - - - 1776 ~=1780, 1 
Reports, - - - - - ; 1 
Resolves with Papers, - - 34 
Revolution, - - - - 1689 1 
Royalists, - - - - 2 

‘> Insurrection, - - - 1786 1787, 4 

and Messages, - - 1702 1774, 3 
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Title. Years. No. of Vols. 
Taverns, - - - - - 1643 to 1774, 1 
Towns, - - - - - 1629 1774, 7 
Trade, - - - - - 1645 1774, 2 
Travelling, + - - - - 1644 1774, 1 
Treasury, - - = + 1692 1770, 4 
Usurpation, - © «© «= 1686 1689, 4 
Valuation of Towns, - - 1760 1771, 8 
Witchcraft, . - - - 1656 1750, 1 


This Catalogue presents us with two hundred and thirty-eight folio 
volumes of manuscript papers; to each of which is attached a table of 
contents, in chronological order. 

With regard to the plan of compilation, it was necessarily two-fold. 
The first part was to prepare the papers in their present order. The 
second was to have an index of every personal name and subject for 
each volume, at its end, and then one general index for all the volumes. 
Of the former sort of indexes, Mr. Felt made several. On the latter 
he did nothing, because it was requisite that the whole work should be 
finished, as to arrangement, before such a general index could be fitly 
commenced: and before this point had been fully reached his labors 
terminated. 

It will be perceived that the collection is arranged specifically, ac- 
cording to subjects either of title or matter. Such an arrangement 
appears to be better than any other for purposes of historical reference, 
now oy principal and almost only use to which these papers can be 
applied. 

i a valuable addition to our State Archives, there are several vol- 
umes, which have been procured from London. These volumes are 
copies of Legislative Records, which were forwarded to England, while 
our Commonwealth was under royal authority. Among them are the 
full proceedings of the Dudley and Andros administrations for two 
years. They supply a deficiency in our Records, caused by several 
events, especially by a great fire in 1747. Such deficiency still being 
great, our Legislature have wisely made provision for its being further 
supplied. For the carrying out of this plan Governor Everett was em- 
powered by the General Court while he was chief-magistrate. Accord- 
ingly, he appointed Mr. Felt to visit England. But as restrictions 
were made by the British authorities concerning their American Rec- 
ords, on account of the difficulty about the northeastern boundary, the 
mission was suspended. Somewhat more than two years since, the same 
gentleman was commissioned by Governor Briggs to go to England on 
this business. He went and examined the Records and Papers which 
related to New England, and made an arrangement with a gentleman 
there, who has transcribed the copies sent over, and is still engaged to 
continue the same work. 
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PASSENGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 1638. 


[The following list of early emigrants or passengers was obtained for the New England 
yer a Society, by Henry Stevens, Esq., one of its members, lately resident 
in London. 


Southampton, 24° Aprill, 1638. 


The List of the names of the Passengers intended for New-England, in 
the good shipp, the Confidence of London, of 200 tonnes, John Jobson 


M*—— and thus by vertue of Lord Treasurers warrant of the 11th of 
Aprill, 1638. 
Names. Residence. Occupation. Ages. 
Sutton, Mandifield, 
Walter Hayne, Co. of Wilts., i Lennen Weaver, 55 
Eliza, his wife, 


Thomas Hayne, 
John Hayne, their sonnes, under 16 years of age. 
Josias Hayne, 


Saffrane, their daughters. 

John Blanford, 27 

John Riddet, their servants, 26 

Rich: mast 16 

Peter Noyce, Penton, Co. of South™ Yeoman, 47 

Thomas Noyce, his sonne, 15 

Elizabeth Noyce, his daughter. 

Robert Davis, 30 

John Rutter, his servants, ‘ 22 

Margaret Davis, 26 

Nicholas Guy, a se am omg ad ; Carpenter, 50 

Jane, his wife, 80 

Mary Guy, his daughter, 

Joseph Taynter, t 25 

Robert Bayley, en 23 

John Bent, :"— Goof mea Husbandman, 35 
ampton, 

Martha, his wife, 

Robert Bent, 

William Bent, 

Peter Bent, his children, under 12 yeares of age. 

John Bent, 

Ann, 

Roger Porter, ge ee ; Husbandman, 55 

Joane Porter, 

ag —— his daughters, 

Rose Porter, 

John Sanders, Lanford, Co. Wilts, © Husbd™ 25 

Sara, his wife, 


John Cole, 40 
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Roger Casman, 

Richard Blake, ontnente 

William Cottle, : 

Robert King, : 

John Roaff, Wilshen Husbd™ 

’ 
Ann, his wife, 
— hey. aff, their sons, 4 years & under, 


Richard Sangar, his servant, 

Thomas Goodenowe, Shasbury, 
Jane, his wife, 

Thomas Goodenowe, his sonne, 
Ursula, his sister, 


Edmund Kerley, Ashmore, Husband™ 
William Kerley, Ashmore, ad 
Edmund Morres, { — a me Carpenter, 
Stephan Kent, England, 


Margery, his wife, 

George Churche, 

Hugh Marche, servants, 
Anthony Sadler, 

Nicholas Wallington, a poore Boy, 
Rebecca Kent, servant, 


John Stephens, { Gowsham, “5 Husband™ 


Oxoii, 
William Stephens, = 
Eliza, his wife, 
Alice, his mother, 
John Lowgie, 
Grace Laveie, ‘ Sor, 
Thomas Jones, Gowsham, Tayler, 
Ann, his wife, & 
Four children under 10 years, 
William Baunche, 
Jude Denley, meter 
Martha Wilder, Shiplocke, Oxfordshire, Spinster, 
Mary Wilder, her daughter, 
Augustin Bearce, 
John Keene, 
Marthe Keene, 
Eliza Keene, 
Martha Keene, 
Josias Keene, 
Sarah Keene, 


John Binson, Gowsham, Oxfordshire, Husbandmn, 

Mary, his wife, 

John Binson heli 

Mary Bimoz, f their children, under 4 years, 

William Ilsbey, Shoemaker, 
“ 


John Ilsbey, 





15 
16 
12 
24 


50 


18 
30 


22 


17 
16 
16 
20 


16 
31 
21 


16 
36 


24 


17 
60 


80 


26 
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Names. Residence. Occupation. Ages. 
Barbara, his wife, 20 
Philip Davies, his servant, - 
Joseph Parker, Newbary, Tanner, 24 
Sarah Osgood & 4 . 

children, Horrell, Spinster, 
William Osgood, 


William Jones, children under 11 years, & 


Margery Parke, servant, 


John Ludwell, — 
Henry Haugert, 4 
David Whealer, i a 11 
Richard Bidgood, Romsey, Merchant. 


Signed Tuo: Wutrrtes, Col: & Suff. 
, Hen: CHAMPANTE, Cust: 
N. Dinetey, Comp™ 
The number of the passengers 
afore mentioned, greate & little, are 
110 soules. 
(S. P. O. Am: & West Indies. v. 375.) 
(New England.) 





A RELIC OF ANTIQUITY. 


[Our friends will doubtless rejoice with us, that an attempt has been made to preserve 
the old house at Deerfield, so famed in New England story, from being struck from the 
page of history. We mean the visible history to the traveller. New England is a book — 
the area of its towns and cities are its leaves, and we should preserve as much of the old 
edition as we possibly can, that the identity of it may not be lost —that Deerfield may 
continue to be Deerfield still. 

Though we rejoice at the attempt to preserve the old mansion, we shall rejoice more 
when we hear that some able individuals have come forward to aid in its rescue ; for we 
are informed, that “ the one thing needful” is yet wanting, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the efficient committee hitherto. 

The following notices have appeared in the Greenfield Gazette :] 


THE “OLD HOUSE” IN DEERFIELD. 


We regret to learn that the Old Indian House, situated in the ancient 
village of Deerfield, which escaped destruction when that place was burned 
by the French and Indians, in 1704, has become so inconvenient for a resi- 
dence, that the proprietor, Mr. Hoyt, deems it necessary to take it down 
and erect a new house on the old site. 

We understand that Colonel John. Wilson, of Deerfield, has for some 
time been in negotiation with the proprietor, for the purpose of purchasing 
this “ t2me-worn” building, and removing it to some suitable place where it 
may be preserved from further decay by a few trifling repairs. He pro- 
poses to preserve the ancient structure as it is —the old door that bears 
the marks of the savage tomahawk, as it was — the room in which Mrs. 
Sheldon was killed by a shot which perforated the front door, and all the 
bullet-holes made in the same room, for the inspection of the inquiring 
traveller. 

The house has long attracted the attention of the antiquary, and at this 
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time has become a relic of public interest, which few travellers omit to 
Visit on their passage through the village. 

As the house has no intrinsic value, only as a relic of olden time, it is 
believed it may be purchased for a small sum, and another site procured 
for a reasonable price. Will the public feel such an interest in its preser- 
vation as to give their aid in the contemplated purchase and removal, or 
suffer the last memorial of Indian warfare in our part of the country to be 
lost and forgotten ? ANTIQUARY. 


Deerfield, Nov. 16, 1847. 


At a meeting holden by citizens of Deerfield, for taking into considera- 
tion the subject of preserving the “Old Indian House,” which escaped con 
flagration in the destruction of that ancient village in 1704, it was 

Resolved, That we regret that the “ Old Indian House,” the last memo- 
rial of Indian warfare, we believe, in this Commonwealth, is in such a state 
as to render it necessary for the proprietor, Mr. Hoyt, to take it down, or 
to have it removed, to give place for erecting a new house on the old site; 
and, whereas, certain negotiations have taken place with the present owner 
for the purchase of this ancient relic, with the view of preserving it for 
future generations, — Resolved, That we highly approve of the same, and 
recommend the measure to the favorable consideration of the public and 
individuals who may feel an interest in the subject. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be chosen to address the public and 
individuals on the subject, and use such measures as they may think ad- 
visable for procuring the necessary aid to accomplish the object in. view. 

Voted, That Rev. Samuel Willard, D.D., Gen. Epaphras Hoyt, Doct. 
Stephen W. Williams, Col. John Wilson, and Pliny Arms, Esq., be the 
committee to carry the foregoing resolutions into effect. 

Voted, That the doings of this meeting be signed by the chairman and 
secretary, and published in both the papers of this county, and in such 
other journals as may be pleased to copy. 

SAMUEL WILLARD, Chairman. 

Joun Wixson, Secretary. 


Deerfield, Nov. 29, 1847. 





PASSENGERS FOR VIRGINIA, 1635. 


Our valuable correspondent is at his post in London. The readers 
of the Register will remember that we gave notice on the cover of the 
last number, that H. G. Somerby, Esq., sailed for England on the 8th 
of October last, upon Genealogical and Antiquarian researches. We 
have received from him the extensive list of ‘ Passengers for Virginia,” 
which forms the substance of this article. 

It was said of Dr. Johnson, by Boswell, that “he was born to 
grapple with whole libraries.” By this, the extraordinary biographer 
undoubtedly meant no more than a library or two of printed books. 
Had he meant libraries of manuscripts, he would indeed have been 
thought extravagant, though speaking of an acknowledged Hercules in 
such matters. But our correspondent, though laying no claim to be a 
Hercules, yet, from the extract we here give from his letter, it will be 
seen, that he has already begun “ to grapple” with whole libraries of 
manuscripts. 
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London, 18 Nov., 1847. 
Dear Sir, — 

I arrived in London after a pleasant passage of twenty-four days, and 
immediately commenced with the manuscripts relating to pedigrees, &c., of 
which there are some two hundred folio volumes. After going through 
with these, I shall take up the county histories, &., &c. 

All the Heraldic Visitations I shall examine thoroughly. I have already 
been through with two counties, and made copious extracts. I have passed 
several American names, as I shall have sufficient to do for those who 
make it worth my while. 

I send you an extract, which I have been permitted to copy from the 
original record in custody of the Master of the Rolls. This is the 
same record from which Mr. Savage made his valuable extracts of the 
New England Passengers. There are several other ship-loads for Vir- 
ginia, Bermuda, St. Domingo, &c., some of which I shall extract and for- 
ward for the Register, as I find leisure. 

On the cover of the Record is the following: “ A register of the names 
of all y* passingers w™ passed from y* porte of London for on whole yeare 
endinge at X™* 1635.” 

On the first page — “ Post festum Natalis 

Christi 1634 usque 
ad festum Na: Christi 
1635.” 


Then follows a list of those who went to St. Domingo, after which, 

‘ These under written are to be transported to Virginea imbarqued in y® 
Merch‘ bonaventure James Ricrofte M‘ bound thither have taken y* oath 
of allegeance.’ 

You will perceive an apparent repetition of the name of Richard Cham- 
pion. I can only say it is so in the original. 


Although the passengers here given, went to Virginia, their names 
are not the less important to the student in New England History, for 
it is well known that great numbers came to New England from thence. 
And we feel assured, that by this and such lists, many points in family 
history will eventually be settled. 


Yeares. Yeares. 
Will™ Sayer, 58 | Andrew Jefferies, 24 
Bazill Brooke, 20| W™ Munday, 22 
Robert Perry, 40 | Arthur Howell, 20 
Charles Hilliard, 22 | Jo: Abby, 22 
Edward Clark, 30 | James Moyser, 28 
Jo: Ogell, 28 | Mathew Marshall, 30 
Richard Hargrave, 20| W™ Smith, 20 
Jo: Anderson, 20 | Garrett Riley, 24 
Francis Spence, 23 | Miles Riley, 20 
John Lewes, 23 | Will™ Burch, 19 
Richard Hughes, 19} Peter Dole, 20 
John Clark, 19 | James Metcalf, 22 
W™ Guy, 18 | Jo: Underwood, 23 
John Burd, 18| Robert Luck, 25 
James Redding, 19! John Wood, 26 





Richard Cooper, 18 | Walter Morgan, 23 
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Henrie Irish, 16 
George Greene, 20 
Henry Quinton, 20 
Jo: Bryan, 25 
Robert Payton, 25 
Tho: Symonds, 27 
Michell Browne, 35 
Jo: Hodges, 37 
Jo: Edmonds, 16 
Garrett Pownder, 19 
Jo: Wise, 28 
Henry Dunnell, 23 
Symon Kenneday, 20 
Tho: Hyet, 22 
Tho: James, 20 
Jo: Sotterfoyth, 24 
Emanuell Bomer, 18 
Leonard Wetherfield, 17 
James Luckburrowe, 20 
Tho: Singer, 18 
Jesper Withy, 21 
Robert Kersley, 22 
Jo: Springall, 18 
Tho: Jessupp, 18 
James Perkyns, 42 
Daniell Greene, 24 
W™ Hutton, 24 
Jo: Wilkinson, 19 
Hugh Garland, 20 
Richard Spencer, 18 
Humfrey Topsall, 24 
Tho: Stanton, 20 
Jo: Watson, 28 
Tho: Murfie, 20 
John Fountaine. 18 
Henry Redding, 22 
Loughton Bostock, 16 
John Russell, 19 
Tho: Ridgley, 23 
Robert Harris, 19 
Will™ Mason, 19 
Victor Derrick, 23 
John Bamford, 28 
Geo: Session, 40 
Jo: Cooke, 47 
Tho: Townson, ’ 26 
Tho: Parson, 30 
Tho: Goodman, 25 
Phillip Conner, 21 
Launcelot Pryce, 21 
Uxor Thomazin, 18 
Kat: Yates, 19 
Alveryn Cowper, 20 


Jo: Dunn, 26 


Virginia, 1635. 


Leonard Evans, 
Tho: Anderson, 
Edward Cranfield, 
Jo: Baggley, 

Tho: Smith, 

Will™ Weston, 
Tho: Townsend, 
Edward Davies, 
Mary Saunders, 
Jane Chambers, 
Margarett Maddocks, 
Roger Sturdevant, 
John Wigg, 

John Greenwood, 
Andrew Dunton, 
John Wise, 

W™ Hudson, 

Tho: Edenburrow, 
John Hill, 

Henry Rogers, 
Robert Smithson, 
Nic* Harvy, 
James Grafton, 
Daniell Daniell, 
Reginell Hawes, 
Geo: Burlington, 
Jo: Hutchinson, 
James Grane, 
Richard Hurman, * 
Sam: Ashley, 

Geo: Burlingham, 
Elizabeth Jackson, 
Sara Turner, 
Mary Ashley, 
Margerie Furbredd, 
Margaret Huntley, 
Richard Doll, 

Tho: Perry, 

Uxor Dorothy, 
Ben: Perry, 

Mary Carlton, 
Abram Silvester, 
Tho: Bolton, 
Richard Champion, 
Richard Champion, 
Abram Silvester, 
Elizabeth Nunisk, 
Jo: Atkinson, 

Rich: Hore, 

Ralph Nicholson, 
Robert More, 

Joan Nubold, 

Tho: Hebden, 
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22 
28 
18 
14 
14 
30 
14 
25 
26 
23 


ms 


21 
24 
16 


30 
32 
37 
50 
30 
23 
30 


18 
25 
20 
22 
17 
20 
19 
20 
17 
20 
24 
20 
20 
25 
34 
26 


23 
40 
18 
19 
19 
14 
20 
80 
24 
20 
29 
20 
20 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


[Jan. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


Brown, Me. Freperick A., of the firm 
of Brown & Son, Boston, to ANNE M., 
daughter of Jonathan White, Esq., of 
Lowell. 

Cituey, Con. J. S. to Evisasetu S., 
daughter of Hon. Benjamin Jenness, 
Deerfield, N. H. 

Copman, W. W., M. D., to Mars. H. 
Amanpva Neaty, Boston, Nov. 24. 
Dexter, Rev. Samvet D., to Miss Ma- 

kia G. Ruea, Roxbury, Nov. 29. 

Fotsom, Haw ey, to Lucy S. Corrorat, 
Roxbury, Nov. 24. 

Jacoss, Rev. Ferpinanp, Medway, Ga., 
Professor in Oglethorpe University, to 
Anne O., daughter of the late Hon. 
James Wheelock Ripley of Maine. 

Jounson, Hon. James H., Bath, N. H., 
Member of Congress, to Sopuia Orne, 
daughter of the late Elisha Edwards, 
Esq., of Springfield, N. H., Nov. 30. 

Kimpatt, Mr. Moses D., to Louisa 
Cartuarine, daughter of T. B. Wales, 
Esq., Boston, Nov. 10. 

Logina, Mr. [. Oseoop, Andover, to Et- 
LEN Magia, daughter of Hon. Daniel P. 
King, Danvers, Dec. 1. 

Martner, Mr. Atten Cotton, to Miss 
. RoLINE Grauam, Northampton, Dec. 


Nicuots, Rev. Joun C., Lebanon, Ct., to 
Miss Mary Woopsaripes, Hartford, 
Nov. 30. 

Oviatt, Rev. Georce A, Pastor of Suf- 
folk Street Union Church, to Isapetua 
G., daughter of Isaac Parker, Esq., Bos- 
ton, Dec. 1. 

Perkins, Steruen H., Esq., to Extsa- 
BETH S., daughter of Benjamin Welles, 
Esq., Boston, Nov. 10. 

Pray, Rev. Epwarp W., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., to Soputa Frances, daughter of 
Cephas Gunn, Esq., Boston. 

Sprautpine, Samuet T., Esq., Ware, to 
Maarta §S., daughter of Dr. T. J. Grip- 
Ley of Amherst. 

Wapsworth, Rev. Cuartes, Troy, N. Y., 
to Saran Jane, daughter of Oliver 
Locke, Esq., of Boston. 

Warp, Mr. Arruur L., Boston, to Anna, 
daughter of Rev. Abraham Bodwell, 
Sanbornton, N. H. 

Woopuovuse, Georce, M. D., Meredith 
Bridge, N. H., to Exisasern A., daugh- 
ter of Prof. Cleaveland of Bowdoin 
College, Nov. 15. 


DEATHS. 


Bavestier, Mrs. Maria Revers, Singa- 
pore, East Indies, Aug. 22, wife of Joseph 





Balestier, Esq., U. S. Consul, and daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Paul Revere, Boston. 
Bearp, Mr. James, lately from England, 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 24, a. 80. He was 
the father of twenty-seven children, of 
whom twenty-two are daughters. 
Bennett, Rev. Joseru, Woburn, by sui- 
cide under mental derangement, Nov. 
19, a. 55. He had been twenty-five years 
a faithful pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that place. H. C. 1818. 
BicgeLtow, Mrs. Louisa Ann, London, 
Eng., Oct. 22, a. 47, wife of Hon. John 
P. Bigelow, Boston. 
Buake, Suersurne, Esq., Exeter, N. H., 
74 


a. 74, 

Bors, Miss Susan A., Keene, N. H., Nov. 
25, a. 19, daughter of the late Rev. Arte- 
mas Boies of Boston. 

Bowen, Mr. Witutam, Grafton, N. H., 
a. 93, a revolutionary pensioner. 

Brown, Mrs. Ametia B., wife of the late 
Dr. John Brown, Thetford, Vt., Nov. 3. 

Burveies, Mrs. Saran N., Somersworth, 
N. H., Nov. 6, wife of John A. Burleigh, 
Esq., and daughter of Oliver Briard, 
Esq., late of Portsmouth. 

BurnuaM, Dea. Eppes, Concord, N. H., 
Nov. 8, a. 66. 

Carter, Cor. Joun, Concord, N. H., Nov. 
6, a. 88, a revolutionary pensioner and 
colonel of a regiment of volunteers in 
the war of 1812. 

Cuapin, Mrs. Jerusna, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, Wethersfield, Ct., Dec. 4, a. 71. 
She was the daughter of the second 
President Edwards. 

Coreman, Miss Orivia Marta, Prince- 
ton, N. J., Sept. 28, a. 20, daughter of 
Rev. Lyman Coleman, D. D., formerly 
of Belchertown, Ms. 

Crocker, Rev. Zesuton, Middletown, 
Ct., Nov. 14, a. 45, pastor of the church 
at Upper Houses. 

Cusuman, Mrs. Maria Janez, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Nov. 1, a. 57, wife of Hon. 
Samuel C. Cushman. 

Farrar, Mr. Georce, son of Hon. Wil- 
liam and Mrs. Tryphena Farrar, Lan- 
caster, N. H., Nov. 15, a. 21. 

Fuvuer, Sivas, M.D., Hartford, Ct., a. 73, 
formerly physician to the Connecticut 
Retreat for the Insane, and lately Presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society. 

Guitp, Joun, Es@., Dedham, Dec. 1, a. 75. 

Hawes, Dea. Bensamin, Wrentham, 
Oct. 24, a. 83. 

Hopkins, Rev. Asa Tueoporg, D. D., 

tor of a Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Nov. 27, native of Hartford, Ct. 

Horton, Mrs. Jupitu, wife of Rev. J. 
Horton, Boston, Oct. 28, a. 48. 

Hoveuton, Mas. Jonas, Bolton, Dec. 1, 
a revolutionary pensioner. 
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Jopson, Danizt, Esq., Strafford, Ct., 
Oct. 4, a. 84, a descendant of William 
Judson, a Puritan who came to Massa- 
setts in 1634. 

Kent, Hon. James, LL.D., New York, 
Dec. 13, a. 84, Y. C. 1781. He had been 
recorder of the city of New York, chief 
justice, and chancellor of the State. 

—- Dr. Atrrep A., Boston, Dec. 2, 
a. oY, 

Larnep, Mrs. Lucy F., Pittsfield, Nov. 
12, wife of Col. B. F. Larned, assistant 
paymaster general of the *U. S. army, 
and daughter of Hon. Nathan Willis of 
Pittsfield, 

Leonarp, Mr. Puineas, West Springfield, 
Nov. 16, a. 96, a revolutionary pensioner. 

Lincoun, Mrs. Matvina ELLMAN, 
New York, Nov. 10, wife.of Rev. Thomas 
O. Lincoln, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Manchester, N. H. 

Lyman, Hon. Joszrn, Northampton, Dec. 
12, a. 80. He had been judge of probate, 
sheriff of the county, and a delegate to 
the Hartford convention. 

Moriarty, Josern, M. D. at H. C., 1834, 
Boston, Dec. 4, a. 36. He was hospital 
on gp at Deer Island, and died at the 

ouse of his father-in-law, John Han- 
cock, Esq., Boston. 

Pace, Mrs. Asicait, Nov. 2,a.77, mother 
of Harlan Page. 

Park, Mr. Roswe t, Preston, Ct.,a revo- 
lutionary soldier, a. 90. 

Puetps, Mrs. Harrier Exiza, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Oct. 10, a. ab. 32. She was the 
wife of Samuel W. Phelps, Esq., Cincin- 
nati, and the youngest daughter of the 
late Simeon Drake of Concord, N. H., 


Indian Monument at Farmington, Ct. 
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Rieter, Rev. Samuet., Concord, Nov. 24, 
a. 64, died very suddenly in his carriage, 
H. C. 1804. He was the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Ripley of Concord, was for many 

ears minister of the Unitarian Society 
in Waltham, and, when he died, lived in 
Concord, and preached to a society in 
Lincoln. 

Smitrn, Mrs. Mary Lynpe, Boston, Nov. 
11, a. 73, relict of the late Dr. Nathan 
Smith. 

Steere, Tuomas, Esq, Peterborough, 
N. H., a. 94, a patriot of the revoiution. 
Sropparp, Pror. Sotomon, Northamp- 
ton, Nov. 11, a. 47, Y. C. 1820. Tutor, 
associate with Prof. Joseph G. Cogs- 
well, LL.D., of the Round Hill School, 
and Prof, of Languages in Middlebury 

College. 

Tenney, Rev. Cares Jewett, D. D., 
Northampton, Sept. 28, a. 67, D. C. 1801. 
He had been settled in the ministry at 
Newport, R. I, and Wethersfield, Ct. 

Trait, Mas. Jonn, Marblehead, Nov. 15, 


a. 58. 

Wuearon, Dr. Jessr, Dedham, a. 84. He 
was a prisoner on board the celebrated 
Jersey prison ship. 

Wueecer, Asver B., M. D., Boston, Dec. 
9, a. 36. H.C. 1831. 

Wueerer, Mrs. Saran Ann Wortu- 
1nGToN, Burlington, Vt., Nov. 2, a. 48. 
She was the wife of the Rev. President 
Wheeler, and daughter of the late John 
Hopkins, Esq.. of Northampton. 

Wurman, Mr. Francis, Boston, Nov. —, 
a. 20. He was the son of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Whitman of Farmington, Ct., and 
was in partnership with Dr. Morton of 





and sister of Mr. S. G. Drake of Bost 

Porter, Dr. Wittiam, Hadley, Nov. 6, 
a. 83, a descendant of President Ed- 
wards, 





Wituineton, Mr. Lemvet, North Bridg- 
water, Nov. 12, 2.90. He was of Dor- 
chester. 





MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF THE INDIANS. 


By order of the School Society of Farmington, Ct.,a monumental block of red sand- 
stone, was erected the present year [1840] to the memory of the Indians. It stands in the 
new burying-ground, on the bank of the river. The spot is one of sad historical interest, 
as the following inscription on one side of the monument explains : 

IN MEMORY OF THE INDIAN RACE ; ESPECIALLY 
OF THE TUNXIS TRIBE, THE ANCIENT 
TENANTS OF THESE GROUNDS. ; 

The many hwman skeletons here discovered, confirm the tradition that this spot was formerly 
an Indian burying-place. Tradition farther declares it to be the one on which a sanguinary 

of 


battle was fought between the Tunxis and Stockbridge tribes. 


have been reinterred beneath this stone. 


their scattered remains 


The reverse side of the monument bears the following lines: 


Chieftains of a vanished race, 

In your ancient burial place; 

By your fathers’ ashes blest, 

Now in peace securely rest. 

Since on life you looked your last, 
Changes o’er your land have passed ; 


Strangers came with iron sway, 
And your tribes have away. 
But your fate shall cherished be, 
In the strangers’ memory ; 

Virtue long her watch shall keep, 
Where the red man’s ashes sleep. 


— Porter's Historical Discourse. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Genealogical Account of the Ancient Winsor Family in the United 
States. Collected principally from Records in the several Branches thereof, 
introduced by an Account of their Progenitors in the Male Line, for several 
Generations previous to the emigration to America. By the late OLNEY 
Winsor. 8vo. Providence: L. W. Winsor. 1847. pp. 12. 


The title-page of the tract before us conveys pretty fully the idea of what the author 
intended to do for his family, but it will readily be perceived that within the compass of 
twelve pages, he could not go very fully into particulars. He is of opinion that the 
Winsors in this country are descended from the family who took, or gave name to, 
Winsor Castle, so world celebrated, in all modern days. 

The author of this history connects his family with that of Robert Windsor, a conspicuous 
personage in the reign of the eighth Henry. He then descends by the regular steps of 
father and son, to Joshua Winsor, who came to America, and settled in Providence, R. I., 
1638. This is probably the only date he was able to give up to that time, as no other 
appears. It is to be hoped that the publisher, who is a professed antiquary, will pursue 
the inquiry into his family history till Re shall have satisfied himself that little else is to be 
gathered in the field about which his ancestor has set up landmarks. 


A Numbering of the Inhabitants: together with Statistical and other 
Information relative to Woonsocket, R. 1 By S.C. Newman. 12mo. 
Printed by S. S. Foss. 1846. pp. 55. 


Perhaps we cannot better introduce this little work to the notice of our readers than by 
giving them its entire Preface. 

“This little book was written under a conscious belief that the Public would be better 
off with than without it, and this is deemed, by its author, a sufficient apology for the 
production of any book.” 

Contemners of long Prefaces will certainly find nothing in the length of this to indulge 
their spleen upon. The work is literally a naming, as well as a numbering of the inhabi- 
tants. It consists chiefly of an alphabetical list in a tabular form, so as to show the age, 
whether male or female, whether under or over 10 years of age, and whether natives or 
foreigners. A synopsis of the whole shows that the town contains 886 families ; 4856 
individuals, of whom 1298 are foreigners. To the work is prefixed a “Sketch of 
Woonsocket, as it was,” and it may with as much correctness be said to end with 
Woonsocket as it is. 


The Genealogy and History of the Family of Williams in America, 
more particularly of the Descendants of Ropert Witt1ams of Roxbury. 
By Sternen W. Wittiams, M. D., A. M., &c. &c. 12mo. Greenfield. 
1847. pp. 424, and 13 Portraits. 


This is a Volume, in point of execution, especially as regards its mechanical features, 
without a rival in this department of literature. Such Memoirs are becoming oy ny as 
our pages bear testimony, and we hope they will become more so in future. If being in 
the company of persons of character and standing tends to elevate the mind of an 
individual, then Memoirs of Families must exert a benign influence upon the general 
character of the people of that community where such Memoirs are produced, > sewn 
where the general character of individuals composing such families is of an elevated cast. 

The author of these Memoirs has been long and favorably known for his writings, and 
although he has produced several works of acknowledged merit and high reputation, we 
venture to predict, that the present would be sufficient to carry his name down to the 
remotest posterity, had he attempted no other. Every one who has set out in an enterprise 
of this nature will readily sympathize with Dr. Williams when they read his “ Proem,” 
from which we make the hollowing extract. 

_ “The task has been vastly more arduous than one at first thought would have supposed 
it could have been; for, in order to obtain any thing like correct data in relation to the 
genealogy and history of a family so numerous as that of Williams, it has been necessary 
to institute a most extensive correspondence with distinguished individuals of the name, or 
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with individuals connected with the family, throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, and even in England.” 

In any work made up almost entirely of facts and dates, errors must be looked for; yet 
we doubt not this is as free from them as any work of the kind can reasonably be expected 
to be. In our cursory glance over its pages we have stumbled upon some errors in dates 
which an ordinary proof-reader would have detected, and hence such do not detract from 
the value of the work. We should have been pleased to have seen an arrangement of the 
matter under a different system from that adopted by Dr. Williams, and we hope that the 
edition of his work will, fo it ought to be) speedily be taken up, so as to allow him to 
give another edition to the public. In such an event we should expect no more, but onl. 
such improvements as his own experience might suggest. On the whole, we heartily 
him for the t ng he has done for his country, in this Memorial of one of its most 
distinguished families 


The Genealogy and History of the Taintor Family, from the period of 
their emigration from Wales, to the present time. By Cuartes M. 
Tarntor. 18mo. Greenfield: Printed by Merriam and Mirick. 1847. 


pp- 82. 


Such is the title of a little work, sent the Publisher by an unknown hand, and we need 
not say we gladly hail every attempt of this nature with feelings of gratitude. It shows 
us that the number is not small, to whom, in the language of the author, “it seems a 

raiseworthy undertaking, to seek to preserve a remembrance of the early Fathers of New 
England,” and that “they were certainly deserving of an enduring memorial.” 
he first of the name of Tarnror which the author was able to find in this country, is 
“ CHARLES, who, with his sons and daughter, were in New England, in A. D., 1643.” He 
was not, probably, the first in New England, for we find Joseph Taynter, aged 25, about to 
embark for New England, “in the nek shipp the Confidence of London,” 24 April, 1638, 
He seems to have been a single man, whether the father of Cuarzs, the progenitor of the 
family now sketched, we know not; nor whether he ever lived to reach New England. He 
seems not only to have sailed from, but to have belonged to, Southampton, England. This 
is all the information we are in possession of, relative to persons of the name of Tuintor. 
The family has flourished at Branford, Colchester, Windsor, Ct., and various places in 
Massachusetts and New York, 

Among the early marriages in this family we see the names of Swain, Loomis, Butler, 

Rogers, Foote, Moore, Clarke, Skinner, Bulkley, Wells, Otis, Lewis, Barker, Tyler, Strong, &. 


A Catalogue of the Names of the First Puritan Settlers of the Colony 
of Connecticut ; with the Time of their Arrival in the Colony and thew 
Standing in Society, together with their Place of Residence, as far as can 
be discovered by the records. Collected from the State and Town Records. 
By R. R. Hinman. 


This work of the Hon. Mr. Hinman was issued in four numbers, the first in 1846, and 
the fourth recently. The whole contain 256 pages of octavo size. It is just what it 
purports to be, and appears to be executed with much labor and great fidelity. The names 
of the individuals are — alphabetically and are, therefore, easily found. Asa book 
of reference it is very valuable. this work of history and genealogy, Mr. Hinman has 
rformed an important service—one which the present and future generations of the 
lgrims must highly prize. Mr. Hinman is, also, author or compiler of a number of other 
historical works respecting Connecticut, for the production of which he has been favorably 
situated, having resided at Hartford and been Secretary of State. ; 


A Centennial Discourse, delivered before the Church of Christ and 
Second Parish in Pepperell, Mass., January 29, 1847. By Davi 
AnpreEws, Pastor of the Church. Boston: Well-Spring Press, A. J. 
Wright, Printer. 1847. 


The text selected by Mr. Andrews for the occasion, was Ephesians ii: 20—22: “ And 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an hol 
— the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through 

e Spirit. 
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Having discussed the text and applied his remarks to the church in that place, he 
roceeds to give a succinct history of the church and parish. This he does under different 
eads, as Early Settlement of the place; Organization of the Parish and the first Preach- 

ing; First Meeting-house ; Organization of the Church; Settlement of the first Pastor ; 
Settlement of the second Pastor; Settlement of the third Pastor. The Rev. Joseph 
Emerson was the first Pastor. He was the son of the Rev Joseph Emerson of Malden, 
and was born Aug. 25, 1724, O. S., graduated at H. C. 1743, ordained, Feb. 25, 1747, and 
died on the Lord’s Day, Oct. 29, 1775, aged 51 years The Rev. John Bullard was the 
second Pastor. He was born at Medway, graduated at H. C. 1776, ordained Oct. 18, 1779, 
and died Sept. 18, 1821, aged 65 years. The Rev. James Howe was the third Pastor. He 
was a native of Jaffrey, N. H., born Aug. 13, 1796, graduated at D. C. 1817, ordained Oct. 
16, 1822, deceased on Lord’s Day, July 19, 1840. The Rev. David Andrews is the present 
and fourth Pastor. He was a native of the South Parish in Dedham, and was born Sept. 
15, 1807, graduated at A. C. 1836, and ordained as a colleague Pastor Jan. 29, 1840. 

Mr. Andrews closes the Sermon witk some appropriate and faithful addresses to the 
Church and Parish. 


A History of the Churches of all Denominations in the City of New 
York, from the first Settlement to the year 1846. By JoNATHAN GREEN- 
LEAF, Pastor of the Wallabout Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. New 
York: E. French, 136 Nassau Street. Portland: Hyde, Lord & Duren. 
1846. 


The Author of this work was Pastor of the church in Wells, Me., from March 8, 1815, 
to Sept. 4, 1828, when he was appointed Preacher to the seamen in Boston. He became 
Pastor of the Mariners’ Church, February, 1830, and held that office until November, 1833, 
when he was appointed Corresponding Secretary of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
New York. ‘There he remained till about the time he was settled in his present situation. 
Mr. Greenleaf has long been favorably known for his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of the State 
of Maine,” published in 1821. From the testimony of ministers of the different denomi- 
nations in New York, it appears that his present history is well prepared and highly 
acceptable. It gives an account of two hundred and ninety-seven churches, which do now 
exist or have existed in the City. It is printed in an 18mo volume of 380 pages and must 
have been a work of much labor and research. 


The Proceedings of the First General Assembly of “ The Incorporation 
of Providence Plantations,” and the Code of Laws adopted by that 
Assembly, in 1647. With Notes Historical and Explanatory. By 
Witiiam R. Sraptes, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, and Member of the R. I. Historical Society. Providence: Charles 
Burnett, Jr., 1847. pp. 64. 


In the Preface it is stated, “ Within a few years past several publications have issued from 
the Rhode Island press, illustrative of particular parts of Rhode Island. These have 
excited considerable attention to the subject, and are valuable in themselves, and as 
collections of facts and documents for the future State historian. It is now proposed to 
add to the number of these publications, ‘ The Proceedings of the first General Assembly 
of the “ Incorporation of Providence Plantations,” and the Code of Laws adopted by that 
Assembly.’” | The principal object of the pamphlet is to give publicity to that Code which 
has never been printed, and to the Proceedings of the Assembly that adopted it. The 
historical and explanatory notes, as well as the Preface and Introduction, by Judge Staples, 
are important, and enhance much the value of the pamphlet. For this and all his labors, 
(and they have been many,) for the ‘aoe couee of the knowledge of the history of Rhode 
Island, and especially in the establishment and prosperity of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, he is entitled to great commendation. 


Collections of the American Statistical Association. Volume I. Boston: 
Printed for the Association, by T. R. Marvin. 1847. pp. 596. 


The American Statistical Association was formed at the Rooms of the American Educa- 
tion Society in Boston, Dec. 11, 1839, and incorporated Feb. 5, 1841. The Hon. Richard 
Fletcher, LL. D., was the first President. Ge 


eorge Cheyne Shattuck, M. D., is the 
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resent President, Rev. Joseph Barlow Felt, Corresponding Secretary, William Brigham, 
i Home Secretary, and Joseph Emerson Worcester, LL. D., Foreign Secretary. 
Immediately upon its formation, the Association published its Constitution and By-Laws, 
together with an Address prepared by Prof. Bela Bates Edwards, D.D. In 1843, it issued 
Part [. Vol. L, prepared by Rev. Joseph B. Felt. This No. contains Statistics of Towns 
in Massachusetts, Heights, Latitudes and Longitudes of Eminences in Massachusetts 
above the Level of the Sea, Latitudes and Longitudes of Objects whose Positions have 
been determined by Secondary Triangles, Latitudes and Longitudes of Light-Houses in 
Massachusetts, Indexes. In 1845, the Society published Part Il. Vol. I. This No. was 
also prepared by Mr. Felt and contains Statistics of Population in Massachusetts, with a 
full Index of the same. Part III. Vol. I., which is much the largest, has just passed from 
the press, and contains Statistics of Taxation in Massachusetts, including Valuation and 
Population, together with an Appendix and Indexes. This No., too, is the production of 
the Rev. Mr. Felt, so that in truth he is the Author of this Volume of Statistics, which is 
published by, and under the auspices of, the American Statistical Association. The Vol- 
ume is highly valuable as a work of reference on the great subjects of Political Economy, 
and does honor to the patient research, thorough investigation, and industrious toil of the 
Author, and to the Society under whose patronage it goes forth. 


A Semi-Centennial Discourse, delivered in Georgetown, June 7, 1847, 
on the Fiftieth Anniversary of his Ordination, by Isaac Braman, Senior 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in that Town. Georgetown: 
Charles Nason, Printer, Watchtower office. 


Mr. Braman selected for his text, John i: 22. “Then said they unto him, Who art 
thou ?— What sayest thou of thyself!” Inthe sermon, he took occasion to give ina 
modest and becoming manner, a brief notice of himself; alluded to the Revolutionary 
War and the trials of that period; gave a candid and graphic history of the church and 
parish ; named the professional gentlemen and some of the more distinguished individuals 
who have resided in the place; and closed with the usual addresses at such times. The 
whole was interspersed with anecdotes and shrewd remarks, interesting and not untimely. 
The discourse throughout was frank, honest, and appropriate. 

At the public exercises, prayers were offered by the Rev. Messrs. Hartshorn, Pastor of 
the Baptist Church, Braman of Danvers, son of the aged Pastor, and Prince, the junior 
Pastor ; original hymns, written by Mrs. L. S. Weston and Mr. W. B. Tappan, together 
with anthems, were sung by the choir. 

procession was then formed under the direction of William Cogswell, M. D., as 
Marshal, and proceeded to the Hall, there to partake of a sumptuous collation. Charles 
8. Tenney, Esq., presided at the table. After refreshment had been received, short 
addresses were delivered, by the Rev. Dr. Dana of Newburyport, Rev. Dr. Pierce of 
Brookline, Judge Cummins and Rev. Dr. Cogswell of Boston, Asahel Huntington, Esq., 
of Salem, Rev. Dr. Perry and Jeremiah Spofford, M. D, of Bradford, and Rev. Messrs. 
Withington of Newbury and Phelps of Groton. These addresses were accompanied with 
music. 

We add, Mr. Braman was born at Norton, July 5, 1770, and was the youngest of eleven 
children, three sons and eight daughters. His father was Sylvanus Braman, and his 
mother was Experience Blanchard of Weymouth. His parents, grandparents, and great- 
grandparents all lived in Norton. Mr Braman graduated at Harvard University in 1794, 
was ordained at New Rowly, (now Georgetown,) June 7, 1797. He married for his first 
wife Hannah, daughter of the Rev. Joseph Palmer of Norton, Aug. 31, 1797, by whom he 
had five children; Harriet, wife of Rev. John Boardman, of Douglass; Milton Palmer, 
pastor of the North Church in Danvers; James Chandler, who died at sea, Dec. 5, 1820, 
aged 19; Adeline, who died Sept. 10, 1830, aged 25 ; and Isaac Gordon, M. D.. a physician. 
Mrs. Braman deceased, Aug. 14, 1835, aged 62 years. Mr. Braman married for his second 
wife, Sarah Balch, daughter of John Balch, Esq., merchant of Newburyport, March 22, 
1837. She still survives. Mr. Braman has been an able, faithful, and affectionate Pastor, 
and has the esteem and confidence of all who are acquainted with him. 


The Life of Thomas Shepard. By Joun A. Atsro. Written for 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and approved by the Committee 
of Publication. Boston : Massachusetts Sabbath School Society Depository, 
No. 13 Cornhill. 1847. 


Of that noble band of Christian heroes, who by their labors and sufferings in their 
Master’s cause converted these wildernesses into fruitful fields, no one perhaps bore a more 
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rominent Fart or deserves to be held in more grateful remembrance, than Thomas 

hepard. Though from the humble and unostentatious manner in which his acts were 
performed, his name may not appear in the annals of the Church so uently as those of 
some others, yet in learning, talents, piety, and holy influence he was inferior to none, and 
was perhaps as instrumental as any in laying the foundation and settling the order of the 
first wae ot in Massachusetts. To him also we owe in a great degree the establishment 
of Harvard College at Cambridge. The Memoir exhibits much knowledge of the early 
history of the Churches in New ‘England, and is written in an interesting and appropriate 
rt of narration, and is a valuable contribution to the Library of “The Lives of the 
Chief Fathers of New England.” 


Honorable Old Age. A Discourse occasioned by the Centennial Anni- 
versary of Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL. D., delivered at Hollis, N. H., July 
11, 1847. By Trmoray Farrar Crary. Printed by request. Andover: 
Printed by William H. Wardwell. 1847. pp. 28. 


The Discourse is founded upon Proverbs xvi: 31. “ The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 

The sermon, which was by a grandson of Judge Farrar, is appropriate and must have 
been deeply interesting on the occasion. A brief” notice of this venerable man we trust 
will not be wnneeaphallie to our readers. Judge Farrar was born at Lincoln, Ms., June 28, 
1747, Old Style, and, consequently, he was a hundred years old, the 10th 7 of July last. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1767, and is now the oldest graduate of that University 
living. Having located himself at New Ipswich, N. H., he was appointed in 1775 a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas; in 1791 he was promoted to the Supreme Bench as an 
Associate Justice, and in 1802 was appointed Chief Justice, but declined the appointment. 
He finally accepted the appointment of Chief-Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
continued in that office until he had served on the Bench of the one or the other of these 
Courts about forty-three years. He has been one of the Governor’s Council, an Elector 
of President and Vice-President, and a Trustee of Dartmouth College. With his daughter 
in Hollis, N. H., he now resides, and is a remarkable instance of the preservation of 
physical and mental vigor at so advanced age, waiting with Christian resignation and 

tience until his change come. Judge Farrar of Boston is his son, and Samuel Farrar, 
Esq. of Andover, and Prof. John Farrar of Cambridge, are his nephews. 


A Historical Discourse, delivered by request before the Citizens of Farm- 
ington, November 4, 1840, in Commemoration of the Original Settle- 
ment of the Ancient Town, in 1640. By Noan Porter, Jr. 8vo. 
Hartford: L. Skinner. 1841. pp. 99. 


This is an ey well prepared and valuable production. It was an effort on an 
occasion well calculated for an exhibition of the abilities of the writer; and while those 
abilities are very apparent, it is evident that the author had a vastly higher object in view 
than a display of ne qualities of his own. He seems to have had no other aim than that 
of setting the forefathers before us in their true character. We have space only for a brief 
extract from his work, by which his design will be much better understood, than by any 
thing we could say in his behalf. 

“One claim they [the first settlers] have upon their descendants, which is peculiar. 
They toiled for us, not as men commonly toil for their posterity, in an incidental and 
n way, with their eyes mainly fixed on selfish and present gain ; but with the most 
distinct reference to those who were to come after them ; in whom they trusted that their 
spirit would ever live, and who upon this soil, would enjoy the rich blessings, which their 
faith beheld in the ‘good foundation’ of principles and institutions; brought as the ark of 
the covenant by reverent hands and with priestly adoration across the western sea.” 

For our copy of the above. noticed work we are indebted to Simeon Hart, Esq., of 
Farmington. 














